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CRUVELLI. 


The new prima donna has now taken her position so firmly 
with the public, that she no longer stands in need of advocacy. 
Her merits are appreciated, and her claim to be placed among 
the brightest of the stars, that, from time to time, during the 
last quarter of a century, have shone in the operatic hemis- 
phere, is no longer disputed by any whose opinions are of 
weight, or whose disinterestedness entitles them to authority. 

That Cruvelli has failings we shall not attempt to deny. 
What young artist is without them? Malibran had faults at 
twenty-nine. Cruvelli has equalled Malibran at twenty-two. 
For our own parts we would not give » straw for a singer, or 
an actress, who, at twenty-two, offered no points amenable 
to the strictures of criticism, The absence of faults at such 
an age would simply prove a great facility in the acquirement 
of first principles, and large powers of imitation—a close and 
correct copy of preceding models, and a happy organisation, 
physical and intellectual. But it would not prove the posses- 
sion of genius, the gift of invention, the noble faculty of 
creation. There are many admirable and accomplished artists ; 
but genius appears at intervals, few and far between. 

We pretend that Sophie Cruvelli is a genius; and it is 
because we are convinced of it that we hail her as the suc- 
cessor of Malibran. If this be acceded, the fact of her ex- 
ecutive means being as yet imperfect—of her conception, at 
times, aiming at deeper and more varied expression than her 
physical resources, in their present condition, enable her, en« 
tirely, and at all times, to realise as she imagines them, 
‘—tells in favour of our argument. They who dream of 
nothing higher than what they have learned by rote, 
who aspire to nothing greater than that which they have 
acquired from the example of others—to imitate whom 
successfully is the end of their ambition—cannot be said to be 
endowed with the gift of genius. Cruvelli is none of these ; 
she imitates none ; emulates none ; she thinks for herself, and 
aspires for herself. Stirred by the fire that burns within her, 
she cannot be tied down to rules and dogmas. 

That which preserves Cruvelli from what would be other- 
wise an imminent danger, is her profound insight into cha- 
racter. Her conception is alweys true and just, while her 
execution continually varies, The one proceeds from a judg- 
ment that never errs; the other from impulse, which may 
possibly lead her astray. Thus, while her Fidelio and her 
Norma are never precisely the same, on two consecutive even- 
ings, they ‘are, nevertheless, always Fidelio and Norma. 





Whether Cruvelli makes an effect in this scene, or in that 
scene, imthis point, or another, is never the result of calcula- 
tion. She does not calculate. She sings and acts on the im- 
pulse of the moment ; but her performance must always he 
impressive, because it is always true to one idea, always bears 
upon one object—the vivid realisation of the character she im- 
personates to the apprehension of her audience. If she would 
improve, Cruvelli must depend upon daily and indefatigable 
attention to the abstract study of her art, rather than upon at~ 
tempts to refine and perfect particular points in particular char- 
acters. To progress as a singer, she must practice, with earnest- 
ness and indefatigability, the solfeggi and the general routine 
of vocal exercises. To improve in her acting, she must study 
at home—her poses, her gestures, and all the mechanism of the 
stage. Like all geniuses, so absolutely is Cruvelli the creature 
of impulse, that let her pass a day, a week, a month, in working 
up to the utmost degree of refinement, a certain passage, or a 
certain dramatic effect, it is an even chance that, on the night 
of performance, she will altogether overlook the idea of what 
she has been preparing in advance, and do something even 
better and more striking, a /’improviste. 

But, argue as we can, on abstract principles, Cruvelli has 
made her way. Difficulties have not abashed her. She did 
not quail before Fidelio, the grand creation of Beethoven, 
which she has now played six times. (To night she performs 
it for the seventh.) It is probable that no other singer has 
ever appeared so often, in so brief a period, and with a suc- 
cess continually increasing, in this masterpiece of the German 
opera. She did not quail before Norma—Norma, the chief as 
sumption of Pasta, and of Grisi—Norma, which no other 
singer, Jenny Lind unexcepted, has approached without 
trembling, and which the incomparable Malibran herself 7 
frained from essaying in London. Cruvelli has appeared four 
times in Norma, and the impression she prodvecd in this charac- 
ter, the sublimest in the range of Italian opera seria, was not 
less deep than that which attended her Fidelio. Her next essay 
will probably be Semiramide ; and here again she ventures upon 
holy ground, invades the domain of Pasta, and of Grisi, Pasta’s 
legitimate successor. She will triumph again, nevertheless. 

Suppose a critic were to fall foul of Cruvelli, to see no 
merit in her Norma, very little in her Fidelio, and to imagine 
numberless faults in both ; we should be sorry for this critic, 
and should find some difficulty in believing him candid. Suppose, 
however, the same critic were soberly to pronounce a French 
composer, of no invention and less acquirement, a great musi- 
cian—nay, one of the greatest of musicians ; we should, then, 
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not be surprised to find him setting down Cruvelli as a singer 
of no pretensions, The weak judgment, or the strong preju- 
dice, that could lead to the one conclusion, might easily induce 
the other, and we should be content to accept the alternative. 
If a French composer of no invention and less acquirement be 
@ great musician, nay, the greatest of musicians, Cruvelli is 
nota great singer—and vice versa. Suppose a fortheomingopera, 
by the same French composer, were spoken of, by the same 
critic, in the same breath as Fidelio ; we should pity that critic; 
though if the forthcoming opera turned out to be a masterpiece, 
we should abandon Cruvelli, as a delusion. But, on the other 
hand, supposing we had ourselyes enjoyed the advantage of 
hearing the opera, of this French composer,'at Paris ; we should, 
then, entertain no fear for the result. Of course, this is but 
pleasantry. No such critic, no such composer, and no such 
opera exist. All the critics in the world, however, would be 
unable to hide a great light under a bushel, without speedily 
setting fire to the bushel; and all the critics in the world— 
much less the one in supposition, single-handed, or even with 
the powerful assistance of another in supposition—would be un- 
able, were they ever so inclined, to reduce a great and highly 
gifted artist like Cruvelli, to the level of a common-place pre- 
tender. If such critics exist, they had better, therefore, repent 
and mend their ways—put on their spectacles, and see and un- 
derstand an excellence, which, one day, they will perforce be 
made te acknowledge and pay homage to. It was suggested to 
us lately, that a critic, who really underrated Cruvelli, did not 
intend what the literal translation of his words into nonsense 
appeared to convey; but that his writing had two meanings, 
the exoteric and the esoteric, the outward seeming and the 


© hidden truth. We are inclined to this belief, from the fact 


that until the advent of a certain French composer, the critic 
who underrates Cruvelli believed in Mendelssohn; and we 
must insist, that to admire sincerely the music of Mendel- 
ssohn and the music of the composer to whom we allude, at 
one and the same time, is an impossibility—since, if either be 
good, the other must necessarily be the opposite, 

We have little more to add, and may safely leave Cruvelli 
to herself, to accomplish the career she has so gloriously begun. 
She has all in her favour—extreme youth, a magnificent voice, 
fire, industry, enthusiasm, and, to crown all, genius. Of 
what else doce she stand in need? The truth is that our 
feeble advocacy can no mure avail her than the feebler sneer 
of a wrong-judging critic can injure her. ‘Lhe public in these 
matters is the best judge. The public may be spurred on to 
appreciate real merit more quickly and keenly ; but the public 
cannot be laughed out of its faith ; and in the long run is no 
more likely to be cold to genius than to embrace a cheat. 
The public has delivered its verdict, unmistakeably, in favour 
of Cruvelli, and what the public has decided it is beyond the 
power of any critic to impugn, 

Let it not be imagined that we are pleading for Sophie 
Cruvelli. She stands in no want of our logic, being already 


@ creature of splendid talent, and still more splendid promise. 


We can believe anything, however » of har’ to‘pome” 
: ot Mit eee 
—for if, at twenty-two, she haiattained so high ‘a’ degree 
of excellence, what may not be expected of her beforé she 
has reached thirty ? 63 
———— 


JENNY LIND IN AMERICA. 

Without pretending to understand what the following 
article from the New York Herald may happen to signify, we 
present it to our readers as a curiosity. Everybody knows that 
Mr. Bennett, the editor and proprietor of the New York 
Herald, was at one time the fiercest supporter of Mr Bar- 
num, in the “ Jenny Lind,” as in other speculations: — 
BaRNUM AGAIN IN THE Freup—Pgonaste FLaRi-vr BETWEE 

Napoieon anp Jenny Linp. tien 

The Napoleon of showmen has a most remarkable: yen 
of transparent genius in the production and. array of, movel- 
ties and amusements, his movements continually attracting the 
public eye. In the exhibition of curious humbugs he has no rival 
and his raree shows of all kinds extend east ‘and west, north and, 
south. Some of the newspapers for @ week past haye ub- 
lishing notices that somebody has been sending this. showy, Napo- 
leon ten dollars, and other persons haye certified, also, that they 
have received by letter a similar sum of money to be applied to 
some purpose as yet undiyulged. This pew style of creating a 
sensation, however, in which Barnum went to the trouble of taking 
the lead, was a total failure, and accordingly we are now treated to 
a card from Napoleon, which is published in all the journalg which 
are edited by his “ literary bureau.” Here is the document :— 

JENNY LIND'’s LAST CONCERTS. 

The public are respectfully informed that the en agement be- 
tween Mdlle, Jenny Lind and myself for 150 concerts, haying con- 
tained certain conditions on which the same might’ be “terminated 
either at the end of sixty or of one hundred concerts, it hasi been 
determined to limit them to the latter number; and as ninety-one 
concerts (besides those given for charity) have already taken Blace, 
these are only nine remaining, of which positively but ong will be 
given in New York, viz.—on Friday night, June 6th, at Castle 
Garden. It has been determined to give the eight last concerts in 
Philadelphia and Boston, The concert to be giyen for the benefit 
of the orchestra on Wednesday night, June 4th, is, of course, not 
included in the above. The public's obedient servant, 

P, T, Bazypm, 


Now, this announcement appears to be'a flare-up. It is aecom- 
panied by editorial remarks of the same tenor, all emanating from 
Barnum’s literary bureau of editors, poets, philosophers, and critics 
a few of the comments being a little improved by the jonrnalists, 
for the sake of variety of expression, But what is the meaning of 
it all? Would Barnum or Jenny Lind give up.the receipts of fifty 
profitable concerts? If we are to rely onthe telegraphic reports 
which haye flashed over the wires from one end of the country to 
the other, the receipts up to this time must haye amounted, ac- 
cording to the statements of the literary bureau, to about a million 
and a half of dollars. Bah! Nota bit of it, We suspect, rather 
that the runners, agents, advertising, authors, weod . cuts, bio- 
gtaphies, and general machinery, including the literary bureau, 
have cost an enormous sum, and have diminished the speeial 
profits of Napoleon. We have alwaya. believed that, Barnum 
made a great business mistake in the outset, last summer ;. that 
his determination to carry the peaple by storm, at.a ge figure 
for tickets, was fooligh;, and. that he meverwould fulfil his 
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pledge, that all the public ghould haye 9 chance to hear the 
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Nightingale. He would not be advised. He surrounded his speeu- 
lation with complicated machinery, at a vast expense, not only 
with a determination to sweep the public at will towards paying 
a heavy tribute to his treasury, but to manage the press, and 
to stifle criticism: “The blunder is now apparent, and all the 
stories about Jenny Lind’s fatigues are monstrous masses of un- 
mitigated moonshine. Jenny Lind is in the enjoyment of the best 
health and spirits, and can as well sing in one hundred more con- 
certs as in those she has already given. In fact, she is stronger 
and more powerful in voice than she was last summer. What 
folly is it, then, to attempt a thing of this kind upon the public! 
No! Let the truth be told. The actual fact is, that Barnum 
finds the payment of one thousand dollars for each concert to 
Jenny Lind, and her expenses, added to his vast} and expensive 
machinery of poets, critics, runners, &c., &c., is a losing busi- 
néss+~that it touches his pocket, which is not so deep as a well or 
the California mines, and the diggings of which are getting scanty, 
If the enthusiasm of last year could be revived, he might have 
a chance; but all the efforts of his literary bureau, of his philoso- 
phers, poets, transcendental critics, socialist editors, cannot re- 
suscitate the original excitement, Great have been the struggles 
up to the latest hour to establish Jenny Lind as‘a divinity, and so 
she is. Every day the transcendental poets have striven for her 
“ apotheosis,” and they have succeeded. At all events, these won- 
derful lovers of the spiritual music in the toes of the Fox girls, 
and of the perfect melodies of Jenny Lind’e voice, declare that if 
she is not a divinity, she at least is the impersonation of all art, 
and of the music of the spheres, and of everthing musical—past, 
present, and to come—and so she is, We repeat, what is the 
meaning of all this? Do the poets, philosophers, and socialists 
intend to have a convention and nominate Jenny for the Presi- 
dency? Or, do they intend to make her the goddess of their new 
religion? We know very well that she has been heartily received 
by the democracy. So was Fanny Elssler, who, at Baltimore, was 
drawn in her carriage by the excited multitude. So was Fanny 
Kemble in the days of her dramatic career. LElssler got the admi- 
ration and the start of the people by her legs, and Fanny Kemble 
charmed them by her black eyes. We never knew, however, that 
these things had really anything to do with the democracy of the 
age, or with the march of improvement. Really, really, Barnum 
ought to know human nature better—that enthusiasm running into 
folly; such as we have had instances of in the last thirty years, 
cannot be renewed and repeated, except for a very, very brief sea- 
son. Jenny Lind, asa woman, deservedly enjoys the esteem of 
the public ; and as an ardiste, her rank entitles her to very great 
admiration; but there are, in this country, several quite equal to 
her, and more are coming. The plan of exalting her to the seventh 
heaven, and degrading thereby all other artistes, may be a good 
speculation while it lasts, but it is not a system which can endure, 
and will not bear philosophical examination, It is, besides, an 
unjast system. Jenny Lind, in Italian comic opera, is equal to any 
artiste of any age. There her power is fully seen; in her acting 
and vocalization she is the greatest alive. In the grand opera she 
is inferior to Grisi, to Parodi, or to Sontag ; and in English, Scotch 
and Irish ballads her exhibitions are weak, unfinished, and out of 
character, as will be seen when Catherine Hayes visits this country 
next autumn, and sings the same compositions. Let Barnum bring 
down his prices and his expenses to.a proper level, and he can yet 
complete his one hundred and fifty concerts without difficulty ; but 





we rather suspect it is a breaking up of the engagement or part- 
nership between them, and that Jenny Lind will take the field on, 
her own hook, and succeed alone better than with the complicated f 
machinery with which she has been surrounded. 









































N. B.—Our view is correct. The following catd of Miss Lind 7 

speaks for itself. 
4 CARD, 
(To the Editor of the Herald.) . 

The remarks appended to the card which Mr. Barnum publishes 
this morning, relative to the termination of his contract with Miss i 
Jenny Lind, are calculated, in some degree, to mislead the publi¢ i 
with regard to her future intentions. Miss Lind has never autho r 
rized the statement that these concerts are to be her last itt . 
America; the only publication she has consented to is, that of 
close of her engagement with ‘Mr. Bernum, after one hunde 
nights. The fatigue and exertion incidental to such continue j 
efforts make it necessary for her to enjoy, for some time, repose 

4 


—— 
foe 


and relaxation. After that she may, if her strength permit, make 
a short tour in western New York and Canada, in order not to dis- 
appoint those who, from expecting to hear her at home, have re- 
frained from visiting the Atlantic cities, 
I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
Max Huorrsnsne, Sec. to Miss Lind. 


We shall feel obliged to any one initiated in the mysteries 
of the Yankee press to unravel the mystery. Onr ingenuity 
is unequal to the task. 








THE ENFANT PRODIGUE. 


Tax following communication from the Director of the 
Royal Italian, in reference to Auber’s celebrated opera, ap-< 
peared in a recent number of the Morning Herald. It will 
be read with interest, 


(To the Editor of the Morning Herald.) 
Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in your paper 
of yesterday, headed “ Her Majesty's Theatre,” which commences 
with the following paragraph :— 


“To the surprise of everybody, Mr. Lumley, as in the case. of 
the Fidelio, has been secretly at work upon the Enfant Prodigue 
of Auber, the exclusive right to which was supposed by the simple 

ublic to haye been in the hands of the director of the Royal 
Ttalian Opera. But we find otherwise.” ; 


Iam most unwilling, sir, to intrude myself on the notice of your 
readers, but having, at the commencement of the season, announced 
the opera of the Enfant Prodigue to be the exclusive property of 
the directors of the Royal Italian Opera, I feel, from a sense 0, 
duty towards the subscribers to this establishment, as well as to 
myself, that I have no alternative but to request the favour of the 
insertion in your columns of the following document, which is an 


exact copy of a notice served on the lessee of her Majesty's 
Theatre. 
(Copy.) 
(To Benjamin Lumley, Esq., Her Majesty's Theatre.) 
“ Srr,—Having seen in the public papers of og yg Rowe an 
announcement of your intention of representing at her Majesty’s 
Theatre, on Thursday, the 12th inst., Auber’s opera L’ Enfant 
Prodigue, under the title of JZ Prodigo, which opera, so long ago 
as March last, I had publicly advertised as the ‘ exclusive property 
of the directors of the Royal Italian ra,’ I immediately pro- 
ceeded to take legal adyice upon the subject,and I now take the 
earliest opportunity of informing you, and I hereby give you notice 
that by virtue of a certain assignment, bearing date the 2d day of 
January last, and made between Messrs. Brandus and Co., of 
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Paris, publishers of music, of the one part, and myself, the un- 
dersigned Frederick Gye, of the other part, the said Messrs. 
Brandus and Co,, as assignees of Messrs. Scribe and Auber, 
authors of the poem, musical composition, or opera of 
L’Enfant Prodigue, sold and made over to me the entire and 
* absolute property, copyright, and right of — representation, 
within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and the British Colo- 
nies, of the said opera, without excepting or reserving any part of 
it thereout. And I further give you notice, that if after this notice 
you shall produce, or allow the said opera, or any part thereof, or 
any adaptation or translation thereof, or of any part thereof, to be 
produced or represented at Her Majesty's ‘theatre or elsewhere, 
without my consent in writing first had and obtained for that 
purpose, that any and every such production or representation 
will be at your own peril, and that I shall hold you responsible 
under the several statutes in such case made and provided, or 
otherwise as I may be advised. 
“Dated this 11th day of June, 1851.” 
“ Yours, &c., “Prep. Gre. 
- The origin of the assignment referred to is at any time open 


to your inspection. 

It is a source of very great regret to me, that in the manage- 
ment of a great establishment such as Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
standing so high in the estimation of the public, a fair and honest 
rivalry is not alone had recourse to; for I believe that the field 
of public patronage is sufficiently wide for both Operas. I will 
offer no further comment on the transaction, but leave my sub- 
scribers and your readers to judge between the lessee of Her 
Majesty's Theatre and myself. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Frep. Gyre. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, June 14, 1851. 

Being ignorant of the merits of the case, we leave it as it 
stands, without taking any part in the discussion. 








CATHERINE HAYES. 
(From the Cork Southern Reporter, June, 12th, 1851.) 


_ This eminent and rarely-gifted artiste is about to bid farewell to 
England, to make a professional tour in the American States. The 
name of Catherine Hayes is not unknown in the land of the far 
west. The high reputation she has so long enjoyed all over Europe 
was not likely to be circumscribed, even by the barriers of the broad 
Atlantie ; it spread itself abroad on the winds, and was wafted to 
the mighty hills and valleys of Columbia. In no part of the world 
is talent and genius so much respected and sought after as in 
America. In America, Malibran’s genius was nurtured and brought 
to light, and ted fondly with the oil of commendation. Malibran’s 
reputation, achieved in America, first opened the eyes of artistic 
Europe to American appreciation and American support. 
Catherine Hayes possesses more than ordinary claims to the sym- 
pathy of the Americans. It is not alone her resplendent talents, 
er exquisite voice, her magnificent singing, and the grace and 
beauty of her person, which will direct her to their affections and en- 
throne her there; two other circumstances will tend to place her in 





the lofty position she is destined and entitled to occupy. The first |- 


i these is the strict deeorum of conduct by which her artistic career 
b invariably been regulated. Catherine Hayes is, in short, “a 
good git, and a lady, in the highest acceptation of these terms. 
though young, lovely, and celebrated, her character is not only 
beyond the possibility of reproach, but beyond the pale of suspicion; 
umny itself, with its perverted vision, and its hundred crooked 
es, has never dared to sully her whiteness: the snow on the 

peak of Slieve Donard is not more pure and spotless than the name 
of Catherine Hayes. This fact, in conjunction with her great abilities 
and superior attainments, will account for the unusual intimacy en- 


joyed by Catherine Hayes with the’ nobility and gentry of England 
‘snd Ireland.. The aristocracy of both edition Fejolved inher ac- 
quaintance, courted her society, and féted her ; the’ fitst dignitaries 
of the Church were proud to acknowledge heras their friend How 
far this circumstance will weigh with the’ American public may be 
readily surmised. 1 RRO RTE | 00 
And who shall attempt to estimate the impression which the 
“Swan of Erin,” will produce in her Irish’ ballad’ singing onan 
American audience? How her hearers will be’ inoved with “The 
Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls,” or “ Savourneén’ Dheelish,” we 
can easily understand. We know how touchingly ‘Beautiful is 
Katty’s voice, how irresistible the pathos atid expression of her 
singing, how simple, unpretending, and pure is her style. ” Since the 
days of Miss Stephens—another Katty, by the’ way, ‘althodgh not 
another Irish Katty—no ballad’ singing ‘has’ been heard’ which ean 
bear the slightest comparison to that of Catherine Hayes; and, 
above all, no Irish ballad singing. Never was heard humat organ 
more finely and peculiarly attuned to Irish minstreisy. | “Phere is ‘a 
plaintiveness in the tone, a sadness, a wail—a voice of beauty in 
mourning, as it were, for departed joys—which ‘adapts’ it ‘beyond 
all other voices for the sorrow and the tears that'pervade Irish 
music, w Of 
But Catherine Hayes can surprise and astonish no tess ‘than 
please and delight. In the brilliant displays of Ttalian ‘music she 
is no less at home than in the ‘simple ballad school. Her voice 
has great power, great extent, and infinite beauty “in the quality. 
It is a voice, too, of unusual flexibility and facility, and is managed 
with consummate art. The intonation is invariably true; and this 
we take to be the highest and rarest charm ‘in the hufnan voice. 
Catherine Hayes’s high notes are clear and ‘limpid, ‘and’ fall ‘upon 
the ear like some exquisitely-toned silver’ bell. ' They are’ pene- 
trating notes, too, and go directly to the heart. ‘The middle 
tones are round, mellow, and peculiarly strong ina soprano; In- 
deed, many good judges assert that the voice” was originally a 
contralto, and that education alone had’ the effect’ of’ bringing it 
up so high. This we happen to know not to be thecase. If 
education effected anything, it was to strengthen the middie part. 
When Catherine Hayes first appeared at the Royal Italian Opera, 
three years ago, her voice had not that fulness and sonority in 
the middle register which certainly now constitutes one of its 
greatest charms. She was then very young, and had’ not attained 
that physical power which now enables her ‘to infuse so large an 
amount of dramatic energy into her singing. ‘Catherine’ Hayes 
also possesses the low tones of a contralto, of considerable beauty 
and power, and uses them with the greatest judgment and finest 
effect. 

Such a voice, so powerful, so rich, so pure, and’ of such extent, 
necessarily enables the singer to essay a variety of styles. We 
find, therefore, that Catherine Hayes is enabled to sing the soprano 
music of Lind, the mezzo-soprano of Grisi, and the contralto of 
Alboni, with equal ease and éfféct. This ‘wondréus voice finds 
but one parallel among modern cantatrice. We ‘have heard 
Catherine Hayes, at one concert, sing the grand scena from Der 
Freischuiz, the “Casta Diva” from Norma,-the “Ah! mon fils ” 
from the Prophéte, besides English, Scotch, ‘and Irish ballads, 
and all with unequivocal success, 'Meéyerbeer’s ‘song, in the 
Prophete, requires unusual extent ‘of voice, nusual’ power, and 
intense dramatic feeling. We have attended Catherine Hayes’s 
performance of Bertha, in the Prophete, and havebeen delighted 
and enchanted with her; after hearing her sing “Ah! mon fils,” 
we should like to see her in Fides, and etitertaih @ strong suspi- 
cion we should be still more enchanted and stillimore delighted. 

The reputation won by Catherine Hayes’ in this country was 
won honourably and legitimately. She came to England un- 
heralded by puffs, unsupported by faction. She arrived at a time 
when nearly all the musical talent of the world was ‘congregated 
together in London. The Lind fury was’ raging at ‘its highest. 
The public ear was enwrapt in the “ Swedish Nightingale.” The 
public eye was dazzled by the bfillianey of the’new star. Or, 
if any escaped the intoxicating lustre of the Lind planet, the 
were absorbed in the radiance of a Grisi, an Alboni, a Persiani, 
or a Viardot. Never was period less ‘suited for the debit of a 








young artiste, Jenny Lind at Her ‘Majesty’s Theatre, and Grisi, 
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Viardot, and,Alboni, at, the, Royal Italian Opera, occupied every 
position, in; the lyric drama, on monopolised the entire favour of the 
Pabling, buk-the talent of Catherine ,Hayes was not be concealed. 
Although, she was e dat a moment, fatal to a debutante, although 
she, appeared in one.of J enny Lind’s. most popular parts, and when 
the “ Nightingale,” too, was playing the same part at another the- 
atrej in) spite of, prejudice, name,.and prestige, she achieved a grand 
suceess, and. was newarded with the unreserved admiration of the 
‘public and the entire press, , But. Catherine Hayes, at that time, 
was not the: perfect artist she.is at the present day. Her progress 
+has, been. sach)as to, astonish her, most ardent admirers. Still very 
young, the. last few . years have imparted power and finish to her 
singing, which previously appeared to, require strengthening and 
ripening,|;/Anadmixable musician, and a sedulous and most zealous 
artist, Catherine Hayes, since her advent to this country, has applied 
herself, toi the, thorough, mastery of her profession with heart and 
soul, and the result has been she has constituted herself an honour 
and.aglory to her.art, 

The, -sueeess achieved last year by Catherine Hayes throughout 
Ireland ; is. apparalleled in the history, of music in this country. 

‘The diind, sengation.,.in America alone can be compared with it. 
The whole of the Emeratd Isle, from north to south, from east to 
west,.was taken: captive in the singer’s thrall.. The people were 
literally frantic wherever Catherine Hayes appeared and sang. The 
public, press; teemed, with eulogies... All classes were moved alike 
with, the, ‘Swan, of Erin,” The educated were enraptured with 
the purity and graces of her style, and that inimitable method 
which might be quoted as a model. Thegeneral public were 
carried away by, her delicious voice, so limpid and so fresh, the 
glowing warmth, of her expression, and her genuine Irish feeling. 
-By.the former, the, brilliancy, of execution, and the dazzling feats 
of fioriture, exemplified in Italian and French airs, were more 
ote ; while the simplicity, truthfulness, and exquisite beauty of her 

allad singing, were far more welcome to the latter. In short, the 
artist, won, all hearts in, a few months; and had it been possible 
fora Queen, to;have been chosen from among the [rish them- 
selves, there is not,the least doubt but the Emerald throne would 
be occupied by Catherine Hayes, — 

After her. Hibernian triumphs last year, Catherine Hayes 
repaired to,.Rome and some of. the Italian States, and created a 
Surore wherever, she. went. The dilettanti. of the Opera were 
enchanted wtth her, and the theatres where she appeared were 
erdwded to‘excess .at every. performance. No Englishwoman had 

reviously,,excited a corresponding sensation in Italy. When at 

e,; where, there are..always a number of English residents 
of rank and fashion, Catherine Hayes was received in the best 
‘society and treated with marked distinction and favour. In fact, 
0 eagerly ,was, the society of the handsome and intelligent Irish 
prima donna sought after by the English aristocracy of Rome, 
that she was seriously inconvenienced in her professional avoca- 
tions, and wascompelled in consequence to hasten her departure 
from Rome, ;' 

As an, actress, Catherine Hayes, like Jenny Lind and Persiani, 
does not reach the grand tragic sublime of Pasta, Grisi, or Cruvelli. 
Indeed, her sylph like figure and perfectly feminine features, are 
directly opposed. to. the weight and grayity of a Semiramide,a Me- 
dea, ora Donna,Anna, while the natural tones of her voice have 
nothing of the superhuman in them, so essential in characters of 
the high classic.stai The strongest passions of a woman, how- 
ever, including love, hate, revenge, and despair, find an admirable 
interpreter in Catherine Hayes; witness her Norma and Lucrezia 
Borgia, which possess. infinite dramatic merit. In characters of 

+ the tenderly passionate kind, Catherine Hayes feels a ground that 
gives, her! a, more sure footing. Her,Norma and Lucrezia are 
striking and powerful ; her Amina, Lucia, and Linda, are irresistible, 
from their truthfulness and intensity. The principal features in 
Catherine Hayes’s acting are abandonment to the individuality of 
her character, fine conception, peculiar power in realizing dramatic 
abstractions, expression, feeling, energy, and spirit of perseverance, 
which is sure of carrying her triumphantly through the most ardu- 
ous assumptions. Catherine Hayes never trifles on the stage. To 
her, art is. the.means: that. conducts to eternal.fame.. In her dra- 
matic qualifications we must not overlook singularly handsome and 





expressive features, a graceful and well-formed person, motions 
easy and unconstrained, and a whole bearing which suggests the 
perfection of elegance and gentility. . 

In Sacred Music, Catherine Hayes is equal to any vocalist of the 
present day. The solemnity of her expression, a certain religious 
feeling, which appears native to her, the purity of her voice and her 
faultless intonation, admirably befit her for the delivery of. church 
music, and ‘the music of the Oratorio. Those only who have 
heard Catherine Hayes in Mendelssohn’s Elijah, can form an idea 
of the sublimity and effect of her singing in Sacred Music. 





Rebielws of Music. 


MeEnpetssoun’s CeLEBRATED “ Crap_E Sone.” — 
Pianoforte.—J. R. Lina.—Duff and Hodgson. 


We cannot admire the manner in which Mendelssohn’s_ simple 
and beautiful cradle-song has been manufactured into @ fashion- 
able drawing-room piece by Mr. Ling, who, for the most part, 
evinces as much discretion in the choice of themes as taste in their 
arrangement. Mendelssohn, moreover, dces not write melodies 
that look well in the warehouse of the fantasia-mongers. 
he has written is best left to its own merits, which are quite suffi- 
cient to attract the attention of a large class of admirers, 
whom.we are proud to rank ourselves. Under these circumstances, it 
is unnecessary for us to criticise Mr. Ling’s piece, which, had it been 
founded on a more shoppy tune (one of the consumption ballads, 
for instance, or one of the Nigger melodies), might have passed 
muster as a showy piece of its kind ; but, since it only succeeds in 
mutilating and disfiguring a thought of intrinsic beauty, we cannot 
by any consideration, be induced to commend it. Mendelssohn’s 
music is holy ground, and he who approaches it should take off hi 
shoes, and walk barefoot, reverentially. 


for the 


“Cuant pes Croartss.”—Marche Favorite—Arrangé pour 
Piano.—J. R. Line.—Joseph Williams. 


The “ Chant des Croates,” which M. Blumenthal has rendered 
famous, comes more properly within the province of the fantasia- 
makers, of whom Mr. Ling is certainly one of the most able. He 
has twisted the candid Croation tune into a capriccio, which, by 
its brilliancy, fluency, and moderate difficulty, will appeal, we have 
little doubt, successfully, to a large number of players. After a 
short introduction in G, the canto of the Croats is given to the left 
hand in the same pitch, with an accompaniment of chords for the 
right. It is then given to the right hand in octaves, with an ac- 
companiment in triplets for the left. It then devolves again to the 
left with a brilliant arpeggio for the right, the key of G being pre- 
served throughout four pages, without modification. Subsequently 
oceurs.an episode in E flat, of two pages darance, in which the 
subject is prettily played with. The whole concludes with a — 
demanding considerable extension of finger, rapid execution, 
much foresight. This is the best part of the fantasia, which we 
can recommend with conscience. 


“Yes! I Dgearty Love ‘I'nexr.—Ballad—J. R. Line.—H. 


Fentum. 


On the present occasion Mr. Ling has been more successful as 
a vocal writer than as an instrumental. The ballad before us is in 
A flat, with sweet chords. The melody, not strikingly original, is 
nevertheless graceful and agreeable, and fully expressive of the 
words, which are above the ordinary class. .It is as simple and un- 
pretending as it is well written, and cannot fail to prove a desirable 
chamber song. 











“Tax Gipsy Scnorriscns,” for the pianoforte. D. Maanus.— 
Charles Ollivier. 

The best part of this Schottische (in D) is the first phrase, 
which, although it reminds us ofa subject from the overture to 
La Dame Blanche, is appropriately characteristic, and from its 
marked rhythm is well adapted for dancing. The second part, 
page 2, consists of little more than a progression of chords, and is 
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therefore fot a0 applicable to the purpose. On the other land, 
thé comieticément of the trio in G is lively and pretty, but the 
same objection holds with regard to its séeond part: The writer 


-is evidently a good musician, but is too ambitious of displaying his 


scholarship. 
es é 

“Deo Deamarique,” pour piano, sut les motifs de ‘La ponna 

pet Lago,” Renatp pzE Virzeac.—Charles Ollivier. 

Everybody knows the grand duet of Elena and Huberto in Ros- 
sini’s sparkling opera, La Donna del Lago; we need, therefore, da 
no more in its respect than take off our caps and avow our con- 
tinued allegiance to its beauty; and everybody knows the other 
beautiful airs of the introduction to this ever fresh, charming, and 
unjustly mutilated work ; we therefore need do no more in their 
respect than ditto; ditto. M. Renaud de Vilbac has manufactured 
these old friends into a brilliant pot-pourri, which, if length be a 
distinction, is distinguished by length. But let us be just. Length 
is hot the only remarkable quality of M. Vilbac’s pot-pourri, and, 
although we certainly prefer to hear the motivi cantabile and caba- 
leita of the lady of ra Katrine, from the vigorous and melli- 
fluous throats of Grisi, Mario, and Tamberlik, M. de Vilbac has 
pevrtt them together in soeasy and graceful a manner, and 

s sprinkled them over with so many light and brilliant passages, 
that two competent performers can hardly fail to render his 
pot-pourri an agreeable and effective pianoforte duet. 


German IttusTrAtions.—Six Lieper selected from the best com- 
posers—Book 1, Suszrxa—Menpessonn—LieBesBoTscHaFT— 
A. Fesca. Book 2, Wizcren-Liep —A. Fesca; An Adelaide— 
C. Kress. Book 3, Der GuseTsen—Fer. Gumpert—AurF 
pem Berce—Linpsiap. ‘Transcribed for the pianoforte by T. 
Rummex.—Charles Ollivier. 


In his arrangement of Mendelssohn’s first song of “ Suleika,” in 
E minor (which mast be carefully distinguished from the second in 
E major, comprised in the set of six songs, dedicated to Miss Dolby), 
Mr. Rummel has shewn himself, not ouly an able adapter, but a 
real appreciator of fine music. He has respected every note of the 
original; has preserved the harmonies of Meidelseoks nntouched,; 
and, while giving the full vocal effect of the melody on the piano, 
has contrived to adhere, with unswerving strictness, to the charac- 
ter and design of Mendelssohn's accompaniments. ‘The “ Suleika,” 
as it stands in Mr. Rummel’s selection, may take its place by the 
side of the best Lieder ohne worte, since it is as beautiful as any of 
them, and equally well suited to produce effect as a solo piece. We 
have rarely indeed seen an arrangement more commendable for 
skill, judgment, and irreproachable good. taste. Mr. Rummel has 
dedicated his arrangement to Miss Emma Goodman, a young, ta- 
lented, and promising pianist. 

Fesca’s song, No. 2 in book 1, called “Messager d’Amour,” in B 
minor, bolero style, has, it would seem, inspired Mr. Rummel with 
less reverence, since he has taken the liberty of ornamenting it 
with a variety of florid passages which, while they enable the exe- 
cutant to display his power over the instrument, do not in any way 
affect the interest of the melody, which might be represented by a 
very minute algebraical equivalent. We, therefore, cannot quarrel 
with Mr. Rummel for taking liberties with Herr Fesca, since what 
he has added decidedly enhances the effect of the song as a piano- 
forte piece. 

Another song of Fesca’s— Wiegen-lied (cradle song), in B flat, a 
fame, motiotonous, but not altogether unsoothing effusion, which 
Opens thé second book, is treated by Mr. Rummel with more res 
spect, the alterations being confined to simple transpositions of the 

tuation of the accompaniment, which he has effected very cleverly. 
This died might pass without censure, as a pretty and ihofferisive 
trifle, were it not for a transition from B flat to B natural, and 
back again; which occurs twice in the last two lities, page 12, and 
is exceedingly unnatural and obtrusive. 

Thé next song of the second book, “An Adelaide” (To 
Adelaide); by one Krebs, well known in his native soil as a prolifie 
writer of moonlight baliads, is in the sentimental style, with B flat 
for a key: Aftet the opening symphony Mr. Rummel, in otdet to 
give the opening canto with due effect on the violoncello part of 





the instrument, and to preserve intact the arpeggio von ‘Kirebs, ‘id 
énlarged to the expedient of laying out his plan in threé/staves 
instead of the ordinary two—two staves for the left hand and) one 
for the right, the last in the middle, whereby the tune is stove in. 
the centre (to keep it warm) and stands, for which it is well suite 

inthe order of a parenthesis, leaving it to the discretion of the ex 4 
eutant to omit it altogether, which it is not unlikely he will do, 
since nothing will be fost by its absence, biit much confusion es 

chewed. This lied concludes with a recapitulation of the theme; 
with an accompanimént after the manner of Schubert's “ Avé 
Maria,” cf which, nevertheless, it was but a glimmefing ‘reflex: 
Bref—Herr Krebs’s “ An Adelaide” is one of the feeblest musis 
cal apostrophes ever addressed to a lady with so pretty @ 
name. Mr. Rummel, notwithstanding, must be praised for the 
skilful manner in which he has arranged it. 

Of the two songs contaified in the third and last book; that in 
F, of Lindblad, a popular Swiss composer, is the simplest and the 
best. It is in the ballad style, and Mr. Rummel has arta it 
in the happiest matifier, preserving with equal completenéss both 
the melody and accompaniment of the’ original: The song of 
Gumbert, in G flat, is longer, more ambitious ahd more difficult, 
and less interestiig in att equal proportiov. In page 20, Mr. 
Rummel has considerably inereased the difficulty by an elaborate 
arpeggio passage in the bass. Doubtless this lied will find admirers, 
from its showy character ; but there is a want of freshness in the 
melody which is not atoned for by the great display in the harmony 
and accompaniment. 

To conclade, we can strongly recommend thesé arrangements 
of Mt. Rummel as among the best of their kind which have core 
under our notice, and should he'proceed with them, a wide field is 
open before him; which it is evident he possesses both the taste 
and the industry to explore with advantage: 





Dramatic Brieliigente. 


Sr. James’s Toeatne.—French Pria¥s.—On Friday, 
the 14th, Corneille’s tragedy of Les Horaces was petformed. 
As regards the play itself we know of no tragedy in the French 
classical repertotre more replete with interest and legitimate 
excitement, All the parts are good, those of the men more 
particularly fall little short of the demi-gods of antiquity ; the 
language put into their mouths is majestic, and, im several 
instances, sublime ; the setitiments expressed are of thé highest 
order of patriotism and self dettial ; the love of country, as 
an abstraction, is pfedominant in the breasts of all, banishing 
other emotions. In the midst, however, stands one solitary 
exception—Camille. She alone comes out as an individu- 
ality, totally apart from the stern and unbending beings who 
surround her. Her brother, her father, her sister, even her 
lover, to whom she is entirely arid exclusively devoted, have 
no feeling in common with her. To her, patriotism, glory, 
honour are nothing ; and even her country is a thing to ctitse 
when it stands ifi the way of her affection for ry ae It 
is true that she hesitates for 4 moment, when calculating thé 
fatal consequences of this family duel. Whatever the issue— 
whether Rome or Alba conquer, whether the Horatii or the 
Curiatii be victors ; her heart bleeds at the fatal necessity— 
the horrible fatality of such an alternative. Yet she evidently 
leans to Curiatius, though influenced by selfish considerations 
arid opposed to persons who stand forth a8 models of inhuman 
virtue: Camille is not a@ creature 16 be pitiéd. She is @ 
heroine, a martyr te one feeling, and that feeling makes us 
exctise the absence of every other. Heer love is het only sen- 
timent. She is so exclusively swayed by it that we are 
carried away by its grandeur, moved by the excess of her 
devotion, and without reflection sympathize with her feeling 
and join with her, heart and soul, im the curse which she 
invokes upon the infant republic. 
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OF alt the characters of this noble poem, however, that of) 
Camille would seem; on a: fitst:reading, to be the mist insig- 
nificatit:: “We confess that such was our opifiion until Made- 
moisellé’ Ruchél' pave it a life and character. The wonderful 
byé-play’ by which, diiritig the recital of her lovet’s death, she 
is end fea, ‘without uttering’ sitigle word, to tell an elaborate 
tale of internal grief; the change’ from ifsensibility to an 
agony.of despair, and the roticluding paroxysm of fury, must 
always produce an immense effect, on account of their force 
atid reality. It is difficult to find words to express our admita« 
tion of Mdlle: Rachel's acting. When we say that we have 
ST ee her ‘perfect, it would seem absurd to report 
any further’ progtess, ‘arly new excellence, The fact is; 
however, that every tiew stiidy of Mdllée. Rachel’s impersona- 
tions feveals some new feature, something not before noticed, 
from the impossibility of conceiving at onée all the excellence 
of her |portraiture,' The attitudes, aided by her exquisitely 
classical drapery; the subtlety with which the meaning of every 
litie was elicited, the eloquent gestures; the perfect command 
over the Vbiee; now broken with anguish, now swelling with 
indighation; form an ensemble of histrionic excellence that at 
orice astoriishes and awed the spectator. Camille is certainly 
one of Madile. Hachel’s most magnificent ¢reations. It were 
almost heresy to say so, but we feel justified, after mature 
reflection, in submitting our opinion, that if Pierre Corneille 
wrote the tragedy of ‘Les Horaces,” Mademoiselle Rachel 
created the part of Cainille. f 

On Saturday last, we saw Mademoiselle Rachel{in a part en- 
tirely ‘different ftom those in which we have hitherto been 
accustomed to see her. Of the play itself, Mademoiselle de 
Beélle-Isle, we shall give rio description. Those who are curious 
On the matter had better refer to the account given in this 
paper of the translation, now being played at the Princess's 
Theatre; under the title of The Duke's Wager. In the origi- 
nal there is no very high order of literary merit, nor do the 
characters excite in any way our sympathies, with the sole ex- 
ception of the heroine. We may add that the play is not put 
on the with that completeness to which we have been 
accustomed at this theatre. Excepting Mdlle. Rachel and M. 
Raphael, the parts are very indifferently cast. The walking 
gentlemen representing Dukes, Counts, Barons, Marquisses, 
and others of the same genus, resemble a collection of “ Péres 
Nobles” and ‘ Confidantes,” from the heroic ages downwatds, 
They are, so accustomed to sean their words, and round their 
periods, that they seem to have lost the faculty of talking com- 
mon . The elegant Richlieu is as stiff as a drill serjeait ; 
Le Dac d’Aumant, besides being ynshaven, is minus his best 
teeth which is fatal to his enunciation. The others have no cause 
to complain of the scarcity of amorous adventures; and the gal- 
lantry and persifflage of the wits of the dissipated courtiers of 
Louis XV. becomes sheer impertinence proceeding from such 4 
souree; The part of D’ Aubigney was, however, well played by M. 
Raphael. He had no easy task to bear up against the mediocrities 
by ohh he was surrounded, Mdlle. Rachel's part, which was 
that of a simple, modest, unassuthing young gifl, With no 
knowledge of cotirt intrigues, offers but fitte scope for the 


display of the great npyrers with which the imcomparable 






an is endowed. There are no violent scenes of passiori 
or despair, yet Mdlle. Rachel moved us to teats by her simple, 
earnest pleading for her father’s liberty. Her dress was sim- 
ple in cH extreme, and befitting one whose father had been 
an inmate of a state prison upwards of three yeats, Her des 
meanour was that of a gentlewoman of high birth ; her eitotion 





warmly expressed but never verging upon tant. All was 
sobered down to suit the character ; gree) Je every gestiire, 
measured to the part. A more complete transforiiation we 


never witnessed. We cannot go so far as to say that Mdllé 

Rachel is as great in comedy as in tragedy. The play of 
Maile. de Belle-Isle gives no fair criterion of her powers; 
and we opine that the present company is not at all equal to 
comedy: Where all the actors are bad, with one or two exe 
ceptions, the ensemble must suffer, and even the greatest actress 
of modern times loses much of her brilliancy by this 

of inferior artistes, who, instead of aiding, help to mar her 
best effects. 

On the whole, however, we were much pleased with this 
hew conception of the great tragedienne. Her success was 
unequivocal, and, if the applause was not so loud or so frequent 
as usual, the emotion excited was genuine and unaninious: 
Though there was nothing to give room for powerful expres: 
siofi or to excite a storm of applause, all must have sympa 
thised with the plain, simple, and unassuming heroine, and 
havé treasured up in their memory the numerous beauties of 
Malle. Rachell’s impersonation. 

We understand that Victor Hugo’s drama of Angelo will be 
shortly proditced. We can also assure our readers that the 
new play of Valeria will be given, all the diffiéulties which 
stood in the way of its representation having been removed to 
the satisfaction of the great autocrat of dramatic literature. 

J. DE Cc—, 

On Tuesday afternoon M. Levassor gave his sectnd enter4 
tainment, entitled Une Heure de Recréation Comique. Thé - 
programme announced three chansonnettes and two scenes 
comiques, performed in costume. The chansonnettes were, * Lé 
Magister du Village,” « Un Homme 4 Marier,” and “ I’ Histoire 
de Cendrillon y’ the comic scenes, “ Le Pére Latreille” and 
* Les Tribulations d'un Choriste.” Nothing could be bettet 
calculated to display M. Levassor’s qualities as an artist than 
these sketches, each following the other without pause, and. all 
perfectly distinct in their characteristics, and presenting a set of 
pictures in which a most careful and minute study of the comedy 
of every-day life is revealed in a few pregnant touches. M. 
Levassor presents a striking example of what intelligence, taste, 
and devoted study can accomplish, in the face of ¢onsider- 
able difficulties. With a voice which could never have ins 
Spired him with any gratitude to nature, he is able tu convey 
every variety of musical expression, and the very defects of 
his organ are skilfully turned to advantage in the production 
of absurd and unexpected effects. His versatility is appa- 
rently inexhaustible ; in thdl@ourse of an hour he is jovial and 
tender, youthful and decrepit, drimk and sober, refined and 
vulgat, eccentric and commonplace, gliding without 
through every grade of humanity, through every stage 
life. In the Magister du Village, the homely moralities 
the old village dominie were given with refined sentient; 
and thé burst of senile gaicty in the refrain winding up eich 
statiza received a fresh shade of expression at each rectirrence. 
The second chansonnette is a sort of lyrical “Cailébs in starch 
of a wife,” in which a bachelor is represented in the unsuc+ 
cessful pursuit of matrimony through five decetinial periods, 
from youth to the brink of the grave. The cha cs 
of each stage, and the gtadual transition from youth to exs 
treme age, were indicated with wonderful truth. In Le 
Pére Latreille, which was sting in costume, we have a pictute 
of a talkative old drunkard worthy of Charlet’s pencil. His 
entratice, rolling round the edge of the stene and advancing 
to the front with an attempt to convert his unsteadiness into 
a gingerly swagger, had a miost ludicrous effect, and trans4 
potted one at once to the barrieres, where the effects of the 
vin bles may be studied on a score of such individuals. The 
scene in which are set forth the miseries of a chorus sitiger is 
already familiat to us; but the accuracy of the portrait, and 
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the every-day truth of its absurdities, render it always accep- 
table. M. Levassor was not allowed to adhere to the strict 
measure of entertainment promised in the bill, and when the 
programme was exhausted, a call was made for “ Titi a la 
réprésentation de Robert,” to which he graciously acceded. 
That M. Levassor is thoroughly appreciated by the sup- 
porters of the St. James's was evidenced by a very full audi- 
ence, and the thorough enjoyment they manifested at the 
performance. 

Haymarxet.—Ambroise Thomas's admirable little opera 
buffon, Le Caid, done into tolerable English, and called, The 
Cadi ; or, Amours among the Moors, was produced on Wed- 
nesday, and met with a favourable reception, in spite of its 
being misunderstood by the singers, and not appreciated by 
the public. The great mistake was producing the Card at a 
theatre but newly devoted to opera. In order to understand 
a. burlesque well, it is necessary to understand the original 
which suggests the exaggeration. The visitors to the Hay- 
market were not accustomed to opera, and consequently could 
not be supposed to enter into the merits of its travestie. But 
the artists themselves did not appear to comprehend the wide 
and essential difference between the opera comique and the 
opera buffon. Miss Louisa Pyne sang charmingly, the music 
being exactly. suited to her, and acted with spirit and anima- 
tion, but 1t was all real, there was no caricature. The same 
may be said of Mr. Weiss, who played the Drum-Major, and 
Mr. Donald King, who played Birotteau. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the fun of the opera was entirely lost, 
After some few rehearsals, when the singers begin to know 
what they ought to be about, and the spectators gain a glim- 
mering of the composer’s intentions, we have no doubt the 
Cadi will prove attractive, as the music is exceedingly pretty, 
and the opera has been got up in a most creditable manner. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Il Prodigo was repeated on Saturday for the second time 
and proved infinitely more attractive than on the Thursday, 
inasmuch as the long delays between the acts were consider- 
ably reduced, and the fourth and fifth acts were yes. into 
one, thereby effecting a great saving of time. The only thing 
to be lamented is the necessity for cutting some of the music. 
But this could hardly be avoidedg }9The Enfant Prodigue is a 
very long work, and although it is in no part tedious or tri- 
vial, to keep attention alive for five hours is perhaps beyond 
the power of any opera. That the Enfant Prodigue is the 
longest work ever produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre is 
proved by the unusual fact that no ballet or divertissement 
is given after the opera, the ballets in the second and third 
acts being found sufficiently long and important to preclude 
any subsequent entertainment of the kind. Indeed it would 
be hardly fair to give any ballet after the exquisite music and 
the brilliant dances of the Enfant Prodigue. In our last no- 
tice we said that the dance-music in the Prodigo was only 
inferior to that of Masaniello or Gustave. Repeated hearings 
have so raised it in our estimation that we are inclined to 

lace it by the side of these masterpieces of the operatic bal- 
et. Never was Auber’s melodic genius made more manifest 


than in the airs de ballet of the Prodigo, all of which have a 
freshness and a charm worthy the immortal author’s happiest 
moments of inspiration. It appears to be the opinion of some 
rigid critics of the present day, that the introduction of bal- 
lets into grand operas is a questionable act of policy. For our 
part we agree entirely with French composers on this head, 
and consider the ballet an indispensable element of the grand 





opera. What would Guillaume Tell. be without its airs de 
ballet? In fact we are of opinion that Rossini’s chef-d'auvre 
has never been heard to thorough advantage in this country, 
because the ballet has been sacrificed. Of one thing there 
can be no question, that the ballet music in the Enfant Prodigue 
is among its very greatest attractions, and Balfe no doubt was of 
our thinking, since he would not permit a single bar to be ex- 
cised. The manner in which the different dances are got up 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with its unparalleled corps, no 
doubt tends to the attraction; but neither the talents of M. 
Paul Taglioni, which were never made more manifest than in 
the divertissements in the new opera, nor those of the costu- 
mier, whose taste and knowledge of effects were never ren- 
dered more conspicuous, could procure for the ballet the sen- 
sation it creates every night, with music less captivating and 
graceful than that of Auber. 

In addition to the ballet music, the pieces which continue 
to obtain the most share of public applause are, Jeftele’s first 
song, exquisitely sung by Madame Sontag; the two romanzas 
of Nefte,in the first and fourth acts, warbled with infinite volu- 
bility and surprising brilliancy by Madame Ugalde—who has 
already become an immense favourite with the habitués of the 
theatre ; Massol’s appeal song in the second act, which nightly 
produces an overpowering effect ; Azaél’s aria in the last act, 
charmingly sung by Gardoni; and the arietta of Boccoris, 
given by Coletti with great power and expression. To these 
morceaux the public attention is especially drawn by the ad- 
mirable singing of the principal artists: but, if not so attrac- 
tive, no less delightful to us is the concerted music, which 
abounds in beauties of the most piquante and graceful kind. 
Indeed some of the music is perfectly irresistible, and instan- 
taneously declares the master hand of the composer of La 
Muelte. ; 


On Tuesday, the third repeat of I/ Prodigo attracted a large 
crowd of fashionables. The Queen, Prince Albert, and suite 
were present. Her Majesty testified her approbation of the 
performance, in every scene, in a manner not to be mistaken. 
The opera decidedly gains with the public nightly, as the 
music becomes. better known, and the singers get better 
acquainted with their parts. The working and machinery 
now goes so smoothly and freely that nearly an hour is saved 
in the performance. This is a great matter with an anxious 
and impatient audience. : 

Gustave was announced for Wednesday—a grand extra 
night—but, in consequence of Mdlle. Caroline Duprez’ indis- 
position, was changed for Norma, with Cruvelli. The visitors 
to Her Majesty’s Theatre on Wednesday night had no cause 
to lament the alteration, Cruvelli was in splendid force, and 
the 


created a furore. She was recalled several times durin 
the 


performance, and twice at the end, and received wit 
utmost enthusiasm. 

Il Prodigo was given for the fourth and fifth times, on 
Thursday, and last night. 

Fidelio to-night—with, first time, for some years, the popu- 
lar ballet La Sylphide, in which Marie Taglioni, the young, 
the charming, the hilarious,'the bounding, with her fire-new 
laurols from Warsaw—where, in presence of the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, by the magic of her twinkling 
feet, she created a revolution of hearts, and obtained an ova- 
tion similar to those awarded to her illustrious relatives in the 
palmiest days of the ballet—will make her first appearance this 
season. That Marie will be welcomed with enthusiasm there 
can be no doubt. She reckons among her admirers all the habi- 





tués of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Many novelties are in preparation. Thalberg’s new opera 
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tracted by! a: prograrhme ip ‘whieh the° whole strength’ of ‘the 
company; Wag:dnnounded to! take part!’ ‘With the’ éxception of 







M.1 anaes appdar; the pledgés of the ‘advertisement 

we; illed to, the; Jetter;:/Wercannot pretend toenter into a 

det GPHER Oh a perbsmsnen ¢coniprising nearly thirty 

ieves, Yocal an strumental; por, indeed,,is it. necessary, ‘since 

Aerge: of ht progtanine shane ed, by popular .and -well- 
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knoWty ¢6mpositiohs, the novelties of importance being, few. and 
far between!*\\We' shulP therefore adhere to the principal features. 
_ The antouncetnerit 6fsoine Of the original MSS. of the celebrated 
violinist, Paganini, with Signor Catnillo Sivori’as'executant, ex- 
cited a vast deal of, curiosity. ::; Paganini'sicompositions have for 
bn hey? ke? been a, sealed book.to: pennavennocd professors of 
e ._Jt'is unnecessary to. premise, that during the lifetime 
of: he | great “Ttalian Voknit ¢ ~- were never potlisheds and 
that 2certiia ‘frigments, Which’ since his death bave, found their 
.Mayawnte> print’ ‘dave’ generally been. suspected as spurious. 
It is, xperhiaps,0¢o thie, ‘in''a ‘great “ineastire, that the mysterious 
fame, of i Paganiniycas°-a “eomipaser ‘mayi"be ‘traced: “' There 
18, always ¢ price:eets upon’ that which ‘eantiot! be easily obtained ; 
and none, knew. this better:than he, who, as a mere exeeutant, won 
for hi elf a: ighst reputation, than any other instrumental ‘per- 
mer of whom, the history.of, the art..makes mention. -: We are 
led’td béliéve vat Fegepipy was rel sas of, his comparative de- 
ficieticy’in’ a e — es ih | e P to form, a. great ; musician— 
inventio# did: é—and that, feeling, it impossible to make a 
ie ef ‘At all worthy of association with that which 
e;enjo 
his wor 
rth and illustrated. in. his, compositions, the best 
way of keeping them yn himself was ;to prevent, his; MSS.. from 
falling nto ‘the hand ‘of the mtisic publishers. 
refused “all ‘applications ‘for ehh the copyright of his pieces, 
t 


nies, was that which created most curiosity. Signor Sivori was 
immensely applauded, and recalled ‘after both his performances; 


panied by the orchestra in a very unfinished manner+so muth go, 
indeed, that it led to a doubt whether he had enjoyed the previous 
gH of a rehearsal. 

, the overtures to Fernand Cortez (Spontini), Anacreon (Cheru- 
bini), and A Midsummer Night’s Dream were allotted to the band, 


‘was a call for the.“ Midsummer Night's 


is as folland beautiful in the 
‘here fine scope for develo 








and the Anacreon was played in first rate style-under the spirited 
direction of Mr, Balte. When the third part.of the concert began, 
however, the’performaneces had already extended to so great a length 
that the overture by Mendelssohn was passed. over and the vocal 
music, proceeded with, After two or three pieces, however, there 
cam.” What. began 
with a féw voices soon engaged the sympathy of the majority, and 
‘Mr.:Balfe,; very wisely acceding to the expressed wish of the audi- 
ence, opened the score, and the overture was performed, not so well 
as. could be desired, or as’ it would doubtless have been, introduced 
in its, proper. place, but well enough, at all events, to satisfy the 
public, who naturally objected'to being deprived, without notice of 
the chef d’cuvre of one. of the greatest composers for the orchestra, 
and one of the prominent features of the programme. 

The vocal . selection, was as. attractive as variety and great 
names could make it; Madame Sontag’s, perfect style and fault- 
less vocalisation were strikingly exhibited in “The soldier tir’d,” 
and in Eckert’s “ Swiss.air, with variations”—the latter of which 
was éncored and repeated. Mdlle. Caroline Duprez, although 
apparently indisposed, displayed her usual neatness and facilit 
in “ Je suis° une’ fille’ ‘Maure,” from Balfe’s opera L’ Etoile de 
Seville: Madame Fiorentini’s ‘fine’ soprano voice imparted due 
weight to the solo vocal part in the “ Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s 
Stabat Maier ; and Madame Ugalde created the utmost sensation 
by: her prodigious: yolubility in the grand air from Le Caid, the 
well-known opera of Ambroise Thomas, which owes much of its 
fame in, Paris to the talent and popularity, of the, charming 
prima donna of the Opera,Comique. In the Tyrolienne from 
Betly Madame Ugalde also made a great effort, but in this she 
had the recollections of the incomparable Alboni to fight against. 
Mri Sims ‘Reeves, Signor Gardoni, and’Signor Calzolari had 
each « a:'solo: That” of "Mr: Sims’ Reéves, the fine air, “Fin 


,della..prima infanzia,” from Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauride, 


was.-sung by-our English tenor with .a classical feeling that 
betokened a. thorough appreciation of the music: The dashing 
trio of Curschmann, “ Vivo Bacco,” by the three first tenors of the 
establishment, was one-of the niost successful pieces in the pro- 
mme. Another ¢rio, the popular ‘“ Le faccio un inchino,” from 

Tl Matrimonio Segreto, brought the talents of Madame Sontag, 
Madlles. Caroline Duprez and Ida Bertrand, into effective combi- 
nation sand a'third, “’Te sol, quest” anima,” the best piece in 
Verdi's Attila; faultlessly executed by Mdile. Sophie Cruvelli, 
Signors Gardoni and Coletti, obtained:a recall for the exccutants. 
The ‘buffo duet, “ Un» segreto”. (Cenerentola), brought out the 
comic verve of “the great Lablache ” and his clever son Frederick 
in.a forcible mapner and.to the evident amusement of the audience. 
Malle. Marie Cruvelli, the contralto, whose. recent appearance at 
Madame Puzzi’s concert, was.so favourably noticed, in a duet with 
her gifted sister Sophie, “ Sappi che un rio dovere,” confirmed the 
good impression she made on that occasion. Mdlle. Marie 
Crivelii is evidently a singer of experience and accomplishments, 
with'a voice both flexible and agreeable, and the duet, one of the 
gems‘of Rossini’s forgetten opera, Bianca ¢ Faliero, was received 
with: unanimous applause: One of the most’ genuine sensations 
in, the..course. of; the whole concert was uced by the aria, 
“ Nel, dolce..canto,” which, for some: uvexplained.reason, was 
deferred almost to. the end, although. its. place in. the printed 
bills was that, of the first. piece in the third part. Those 
who did ‘not remain to hear Mdlle. Cruyelli sing. this ani- 
thated composition of Benedict and De Beriot lost one of the most 
brilliant displays of vocal facility for a long time heard in a concert 
rooin."' The extraordinary compass of this young re voice, which 
ss as in the treble register, has 
ent, and advantage was taken by 


Malle. €ravelli of the abundant resources: with which nature has 


endowed her. Her ornaments, cadences, and fioriture, as original 


as they were elaborate, were executed with an energy and finish 
that left nothing to desire. The applause. was enthusiastic, and 
the demand for repetition unanimous; but, with her usual good 
sense, Malle. Cruvelli was satisfied to return to the stage and bow 
her acknowledgements to the audience. Mdlle. Alayme sang 
“ Robert, toi que'j’aime ” with great expression ; and Mdlle. Giu- 
liani took part in several pieces with her accustomed ability and 
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correctness: We can only find space to add that atmong the full 
pieces were a “Te Deum” by Mozart, a quartet from Oberon, a 
trio from Der Freischutz, a selection from Becthoven’s First Mass 
in ©; a quintet from Mozart's Cost Fan Tutti; a scene, with 
chorus, from Gluck’s Armida; and Martini’s laughing trio, “ Vadasi 
via di qua,” in which all the principal singers joinéd in chorus. 
Mr: Balfe conducted the entire concert (except in the violin solos 
of Signor Sivori) with his accustomed zeal and talent. Had the 
programme been half as long it would have been at least twice as 
entertaining. “ Enough is as good as a feast.”——Times. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The third performance of Don Giovanni, on Saturday —. 
demands a short record for more reasons than one. First, Her 
Majesty the Queen, at whose special desire the opera was 
repeated, arrived at the beginning, and femained until the 
énd. Second, the audience was, perhaps, the largest ever 
congregated within the walls of Covent-garden Theatre since 
it opened as the Royal Italian Opera, many hundreds being 
sent away from the doors. And, lastly, there were some 
changes in the representation of the scene where the statue 
comes to sup with Don Giovanni, which, if not accomplishing 
all that is desirable in the shape of reform, in a great degree 
modified the absurdities against which we have so constantly 
felt bound to protest, as subversive of the combined effect 
intended by dramatist and composer. The attendance of the 
highest personage of the realm on two consécutive occasions 
to listen to such a work as Don Giovanni is a good sign. 
The immense confluence of the public at this third repre- 
sentation, within the space of little more than.a week, is 
also a good sign; and the desire (now for the first time 


P evinced) on the part of the management to restore to the 


finest scene in the Italian lyric drama that solemnity which 
lias beeh too frequently transmuted into an empty joke, to 
the utter destruction of the music, is a matter of congratu- 
lation to all who have faith in the art as a medium of 
re carp the loftiest poetical ideas, On Saturday night the 
table at which Don Giovanni is feasting was placed near the 
“ vin. oh instead of in the middle of the stage, wheteby the 
rediculous necessity of its being removed by domestics at the 
entry of the statue was done away with. Another improve- 
thenit was observed in the costume of the ghost, which was 
whiter, more nearly approaching the semblance of a stone sta- 
tue, and consequently more favoutable to the scenic illusion ; 
and, to conclude, the company of hybrid imps, a sort of cross 
between ghouls and torch-bearers; who were accustomed to 
drag Don Giovanni into the midst of an inexplicable tableau 
at the back of the stage, were replaced by some respectable- 
looking fiends, in flaming attire, who capture the person of 
the condemned libertine, and are supposed to cast him into 
a burning gulf—the representation of which catastrophe was 
admitably managed, the effigy of the Don bearing a sufficiently 
strong similarity to Tamburini, and the gulf being painted 
with appropriate horrors. Such decided improvemenits (which 
we are given to understand, were suggested by the Queen 
herself) are to be higly commended; but the commeridation 
would have been without reserve could we have added that 
‘the courtesans introduced at Don Giovanni’s supper table, 
without anthority from the libretto, had been: abandoned. 
Time, however, may effect this also, and we shall continue to 
look forward with the hope, at some future period, of seein 

Mozart's chef d'euvre performed literally in aceordance wit 

the bequests of tradition and the rules of dramatic propriety. 
; The general execution of the opera was admirable, The 
singers were all in good voice, and wotked zealously at their 
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tasks. We have also’ much plessure in recording that baly 


two of the many “ encores” were accepted —the tho of ‘the’! |!" 


masks in the first finale, and the “ Il mio vendre” OF "Signor!" 


Tamberlik, which latter was so vehement and unamin us “ove 


that it could not be decently resisted. 


We notice the second performance of La Favorit’ sage 
Signor Mario was 'so''""’ 
much restored that his performance of Fernando was alinost’” 


Tuesday night merely to record that 


equal to his best efforts when in perfect health. He ‘sang 
both his airs divinely, and in the first duet emulated Grist in 
energy and spirit. Both the accomplished artistes were res 
called at the fall of the curtain: The house was ctowded to 
overflowing. : ner 

On Thursday Robérto il Diavolo was répéated to atothe? 
crowded house. The performance was very sttikinig, but 
presented no new points for criticism, 

To night Mde. Pauline Viardot Garcia makes her rentrée 
in Meyerbeer’s grand opera, the Prophéte. On Thursday, 
we bélieve, Ronconi will ap in the Barbiere; much to’ 
the delight of the subscribers and the public, who comprehend 
the services of the little great man—the Italian Kein. “Meaié ’ 
while Mr: Gye must be making a rapid fortutie; and Sappho’ 
will shortly be placed in rehearsal. 

————S= 
FIDELIO, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Pizarro, the governor of the prison, enters with a detach 
ment of soldiers, and the great gates are opened to admit them. 
Here we have a march, which, in our esteem, forms a kind 
of resting place for the hearer’s attention before a upon 
music of the most intense passion, which illustrates the lofty and 
really poetical character of the drama. In the music that 
precedes this march, the most unimportant piece in the + ee 
we find the most felicitous application of musicianly ski 
contrapuntal elaboration supplying the place of that expression 
of powerful feeling with which the remainder of the opera is 
so eminently replete. The ideas are all light, betause the 
dramatic action calls for nothing earnest’; but the music is. 
saved from triviality by the interesting and truly artistic 
manner in which they ate treated. It is only in the trio 
when, for the first time, the character of Leonore atid thé site 
uation in which she is placed begin to be unfolded, that any 
expression of the higher order is aimed at; but even in thi 
the contrivance is still striving for mastery over the feeling 
of the artist, and we are much more ‘pleased than excited by 
the effect it produces: The march has nothing whatever to 
express; and in it nothing whatever is expressed; it is not 
grand, tor brilliant; nor solemn, nor lively, nor elaborate} ior 
anything, in fact; more or less thaii a piece of fatlier quaitit, 
and certainly pleasing indifference; a pitce of careless quiet 
ness before the outbreak of the fiercest passions, The instru 
mentation is somewhat original, but rather piquant and 
peculiar than powerful. The phrase that opens :the setond 
part is melodious, and the ual ion to D minor 
smooth. The transition from this key to B flat, ia bold, 
though petfectly simple, and therefore striking ; while the pas 
sage of contrary motion, for three bats previous to comirig on the 
dominant of G minor, has a broad and éxpansive effect. 

The governor gives directions for the paane the watch 
about the prison. Rokko delivers to him the letters brought 
by Leonore. He reads many, with impatience at the eom-< 
mands and reprimands with which they aré fraught: One 
from a confidant awakens his earhest attention: It tells that 
the mhinister, suspecting some of the state ptisonerts to. be 
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unjust victims of arbitrary power, has started, privately, for the 

of investigating Pizzaro’s administration of his office, 
atid interids to surprise him with a visit. Pizzaro is em- 
barrdssed at the thought that Florestan, who has for long 
been supposed dead, will be discovered among the prisoners; 
whien the thought that one bold deed will free him ftom his 
difficulties fills the tyrant with a fierce and demoniacal energy. 
This introduces the wonderfiil song “ Ach, welch ein Augen- 
blick !” in which the furious tumult of the wildest passions 
is delineated with a truth that is almost sublime. The spirit 
of dreadful exultation with which the song opens is checked 
by the remembrance of the indignity which has provoked the 
vengeance of the implaccable Pigzaro, and this again is inter- 
rupted by the ery of ecstacy with which he exclaims— 


“Nun ist es mir geworden 
Den Morder selbst zu morden. 


The intensity of expression given to this feelitig is still height- 
ened on the recapitulation of the several ideas that constitute 
what wé may regard as the first part of the movement, when 
the modulations become more extraneous. The burst itito D 
ihajot, at the recurrence of the phrase alteady cited, when the 
tyrant rejoices that “Now,” (and the word is given with almost 
Superliiman emphasis), it is for him to murder thé mati who 
Would have been his assassin, is prodigiously fine: This, 
howéver; is not the climax. There is a still more powerful 
passage; conveying the same desperate feeling of savage ex 
tltation, at the words “Triumph, der sieg ist mein! ” in which, 
most ae: we recogni 
passage in the fine song of Caspar in Der Freischiitz, ae 
of & sintilat passion, of which sorig, indeed; the wonderful con- 
ception of Beetheven was undtiestionably the foe ome The 
tortent of passion is stayed for a moment, and the close of the 
song délayed for a still more powerful clittiax, by the subdued 
muttering of the chorus, who are terror-sttiken at the wild 
inantier of theit' governor‘ He spake of death and wounds! 
how éarfiést must it be!” The abrupt change of key with 
which this is ititroduced and the preity stealing craw] of 
the modulation, which brings us back to the original tone, 
$ an effect that cannot be felt without a shudder. 

he coficlusioti is wortliy of the whole, and this is the 
‘Wtmiost that can be said if admiration of it. There 
aire two things that call for special notice in what we 
may call the mechatism of this piece of music. These are, first, 
the peculidr coloring that is given to the whole by the some: 
What sitigular employment of the two trombones, which are 
tiow inttodiuced for the first time into the score, and which are 
otily employed in this opera, as in the Don Giovanni and Zau- 
berflite of Mozart, to give a peculiarity of coloring, hot 3 mere 
fiecession Of noise to the otchestra! second, the very low notes 
to which the chorus parts are confined, intil immediately 
before the very ead of the movertiénit<-to which, no less than 
to the strange harmonies by which they are introduced, i to 
per bono the thrilling effect which they cannot fail to 

ey. 

Pizarro dismisses the guard to their posts, 
peter to keep watch on the tower, and give instant signal of 
the approach of any party on the road from the capital. _He 
resolves to try to win old Rokko to his purpose, doubtful, 
Whether, without his aid, he can accomplish it. We have now 
what We are almost tempted to call the best piéce of thé whole 
} ein atid only hesitate ifi the declatation of such an 6pinion 
i its pre-eminent excellétice, ftom the conviction that We 

_ Shall be s6 fascinated by thie beauty of sonte of the later move- 


Méents ag to bé, ih cotisideting them, for the time, of 
the erayaceitent Beauty of which We até tow abdut to 
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directing a trum- 


the likeness to a ptoitinent | p 





examine—namely, the duet “Jetzt, Alter, hat es Eile.” We 
find in this duet, a complete masterpiece of dramatic declamas 
tion, illustrated by the most vivid of possible orchestral colors 
ing; and we might with justice dismiss it to the examination 
of our readers, saying simply—read the words, and find their 
all powerful meaning truthfully and most powerfully rendered 
in the musicbut that in the fulfilment of this task of analyzing 
the work, which more than any in all the range of dramatie 
music excites us, and making as it were a chart of the manifold 
beauties it contains, we may forego the satisfaction of entering 
fully and carefully into the description of this very highly in 
teresting portion of it. Pizzaro addresses the old gaoler in 
terms of rough but forced familiarity, the inward devil mani« 
fest in his tone, although the assumed friend is sought to be 
implied in his words. He tells him, suddenly, abruptly, or, 
we may say bluffly, because he cannot even pretend gentleness, 
that his fortune is made, that he will become a rich mati, 
Then, thtowing him a purse, he says, with truly ironical ex 
pression, that this is but an earnest of what will follow, and 
tlie audience, who know his designs, feel a deep import in the 
meaning his tone conveys. The simple hearted Rokko, in the 
most natural, innocent, and suspicionless manner, begs Pizzato 
to say; in earnest, in what he may servehim. The governor, 
instead of a direct reply, resuming his rough, unbroken manner, 
goes on—+** Thou hast acquired cold blood and undaunted cous 
rage”—afid then. with the same tone of deep irony as before, 
“through your long service under me in the prison.” This last 
half parenthetical phrase being set to the same music as that 
hrase in Pizzaro’s first solo which seems one-third to tempt; 
and two-thirds to threaten, in saying that the gold is but the 
commencement of the favors he intends to heap upon his 
listener, thus gives the key to the expression intended in the 
former passage: The gaoler, with his wonted simplicity, asks 
again, ‘‘ What shall 1?—speak,” to the same music as was before 
assigned to him. Then Pizzaro, with one word—that word a 
whole language—the entire power of speech concentrated in 
two syllables; suddenly throwing off all counterfeit, preeipi- 
tates the old man into the depths of his evil purpose, and casts 
at otice a spell over the character, and constitution, and feelin 
of his client, which shuts for ever the daylight out of his 
Heatt. ‘«Métdet,” says the governor, and with such intensity 
of iméaning in the word declaimed, that we revolt with iti 
stinetive horror, and natural terror, at the ctime, from the awful 
etsion of instinct and outrage of nature in the criminal 
who hames it. To descetid to technicalities ; here the most 
consumitiate genius is displayed, in the wonderful application 
of fhe extremest resources of the all skilled musician's 
att to the impressive setting of this deep-meaninged word: 
The Sudden changé of key, the peculiar distribution of thé 
harmony, the still moré extraordinary resolution of it upon a 
more poignant, a more unusual, and a more startling disso- 
nancé for the second syllable, and, most of all, the singular in- 
terval of the voice patt, conduce to an efféet that is always 
beyotid aditiration. The blank wonder; scarcely varying from 
disbelief, of Rokko; is also finely rendered in his monosyllabic 
extlamatioti; on the resolution of the second discord. The 
mugged manner of Pigzaro is well resumed in the expostulation, 
- listeti to ine—you tremble—are you a ian?” and then 
hé aséiites a slimy, false expression, setpentlike in putpose, 
and almost in power of fascitation, when saying, “ We may not 
delay—the state requires that the bad subject should quickly 
be rettioved from our path.” The utietpected modulation to 
G, the peculiar phrase assigned to the oboes and violoncellos, 
and the equally peculiar tone produced by this combination ot 
instruments, givé mafvellously thé meaning of the beginning o 
his solo : and the fierce inaiinet anid the te!arn to the key o# 
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F sharp minor, for the last words, distinguish forcibly between 
the naming of the deed and the sophistical attempt to justify 
it. The exclamation of Rokko, still of incredulous surprise, 
gives occasion for the repetition of the previous musical phrase, 
now in the key of F sharp minor, with the addition of the 
clarionets to the former instrumentation, which serves to bring 
out still more than before the peculiarity of tone in the for- 
mer combination, with the repetition of the words now deé- 
claimed with more emphasis than at first ; and this seems to 
awaken the jailor from his temporary torpor, and he appears 
to recoil with repugnance from the being who has sought to 
tempt him, by the utterance given to the repeated ejacula- 
tion, ‘‘ My lord, my lord!” while the other reiterates, “You 
still hesitate ?” Pizarro now contemplates the death of Rokko, 
as the necessary means of security for his own safety; while 
the latter, shuddering at the thought of having had such a 
proposal made to him, firmly resolves that, let what may hap- 
pen, he will never be an agent inthe crime proposed. These 
various feelings of equally firm resolution are finely expressed 
in an ensemble of the two voices, the opening of which is one 
of the most striking points in this very remarkable compo- 
sition. We have a dominant pedal in the key of C. sharp 
minor, with a strangely original passage for the violins in 
octaves, the piercing, screaming wildness of which has an 
effect most startling, and this is succeeded by the grave firm- 
ness of the various resolves to which the previous agitated 
excitement was the incentive. We have then a. curious uni- 
sonous passage, which equivocates between the keys of C 
sharp minor and E major, wherein Rokko declares to his 
lord, that to take life is not his duty. This is given in a 
tone of fear for himself, but confidence in his determination, 
and is interrupted by Pizarro with a tone of reckless des- 
peration worthy of Don Giovanni's awful defiance of the 
Guest of Stone ; and the incarnate fiend of Beethoven’s mar- 
vellous creation exclaims, that himself will do the deed, 
since the courage of the other fails him. A continuation of this 
passage, but with the tone modified from the .fury of defiance 
to the bitterness of sarcasm, goes on to order Rokko promptly 
and cheerfully to descend to that man—“ that man,” with our 
recollections of the old jailor’s account to Leonore of the 
sufferings of the one, the secret, the unapproachable prisoner, 
calls up in the hearer a feeling of painful sympathy and appre- 
hension. ‘ Thou knowest >’ continues Pizarro, in his 
first abrupt and intimidating manner ; to which Rokko replies 
interrogatively, ‘He who scarcely lives, who hovers like a 
shadow?” This passage recalls, and most likely at first sug- 
gested to the composer, a point of considerable note in the 
last overture to this opera (the overture to Fidelio, in E). We 
refer to a passage in the introduction, beginning in the key 
of C, and modulating almost imperceptibly into the key of E, 
where the violins have a figure of arpeggio in triplets, in 
contrary motion to the similar figure of , the violas and 
violoncellos, while the basses and some wind instruments have 
sustained harmony. The hovering, .mysterious. effect of the 
passage, in its present situation, is) eminently picturesque (the 
word is, we are sure, admissible), and, like the. deseription of 
the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, is an illustration of how, 
under circumstances of most engrossing excitement, the mind, 
when contemplating an act, be its import how powerful 
soever, can delay, dreamily, blowing bubbles of the imagi- 
nation, creating forms- and phuntasies out of the circumstances 
which surround, or the means which lead to. such an act’s 
fulfilment. A few notes of rapid recitative convey Pizarro’s 
order that it is to “that man” that Rokko must descend, 
while he. will wait at a short distance, and there, in the 
decayed cistern of the dungeon, prepare a grave for the pri- 











soner. An example of out! great«compdser's peculiar psn 
bandry of his resources’ is:.in :his employing: |the;-two yttomr 
bones for the: first time: herey:uipon’ a :dibgle icherds atthe 
word “ Cisterne,” and» using: them Only :initwo-other, plates, 
also for wh 8 gsr oe ee rt pr 
The effect :is igiously heightened, ini :proparti 
scarcity of the means exerted to: produce: ati! 4f Andthen-- 
and then?” demands: the gaolers:add this isresponded, te by, 
a marvellous point) of <r a offi ~— — 
uickly; disguised: into ! ungeon. ase Cher iensex; 
Pizarro's kein-let the full signification tan becfeiund only.in 
the music A of ‘unison, :for some:-bars, im crotchetss 
till the last word, “ schleichen,” the first syllable :of which» as 
drawn out for two semibreves and a.crotéhet deseending sextiito- 
mically; then’ the second of the: :thréeochords; forthe 
trombones—then the words‘ One.-blow;'’: by: the: voice unats 
companied—and then ‘and he is dumb,” with’a oterto-eac 
syllable accompanied in unison by- the! basses: ; 
language would but degenerate, in the vainattempt td describe 
the appalling effect this’ climax produces'; ‘no. writtems pra 
no unexpressed admiration can reach: iti: ‘The’ majar:: 
introduces an ensemble with great freshness; im which 
and Rokko variously reflect--Rokko on the happy.end in-deats 
of the long protracted sufferings of ‘the prisoner 310 on 
the insufficiency of his vengeance from the tog easy death df 
his victim. Pizarro now recurs to the mock honesty of mannér, 
the bluntness ‘with which --the duet, »opens+s Now:-old 
fellow—you understand me? 'you'make:a signal! He repeats 
the description of the part he purposed:to fulfil im the dteadfiil 
tragedy he is preparing, but .with.an entirely. .different:ek- 
pression, seeming to feel the. delight of a kind -ofcannibal 
epicure, in imagining ‘every ible variety to the .Feast:lof 
horrors, in which he already revels by anticipation: cAcwéry 
singular train of modulations, well worthy of. theexammation 
of the student, leads us onee-more-to-the diminished seventh 
on D sharp, the chord. with, the trombone, the two notes for 
the voice alone, the four’ notes “accOmpanied pizzicato, the 
reprise of the ensemble, the excitement of which is now/con- 
siderably increased by the additional. colouring.in the orchestra, 
and a short and effective coda,’ bring this umique:composition 
to a conclusion—an extension of the sey gece ‘the 
ensemble constituting the final symphony. ' considering 
the marvellous music, of which we have just givett rather a catae 
logue than a description, upon. which we. less mean;to, mak- 
a comment than to. pay a. tribute, we are: struck wath, e 
feeling more resembling awe than anything else.o humaa 
emotion with which we are familiar, atthe more than husian 
mastery of the composer; and we own, with that mixed ‘sense 
of exultation and reverence which’ constitutes the: est 
admiration, that in this ‘piece’ the dramatic’ powers’ of ‘the 
musician are exerted to their, very utmost possible extent—that 
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M. ALEXANDRE BILUES’S CONCERTS" 
(Fromthe Times). . 


The second of these classical entertainments ‘took: placeon 
Monday afternoon, in the iat ean ° Roots, before a 
full and attentive audience, ... Besid ‘th i sonata ‘of uss 
in C minor (Op..35), whieh M, Billet had already introduced 
to the public, and a selection of studies from. the most ent 
masters, thn pegseeni iar a grend sonata. in.A major 
(entitled “ Ma Cousine”), the composition of Mr, Macfarren, 
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aid‘h capriceio ine major,:of: Haydi, bothof; which were 
equally aoveptablezas {i g novelties:and.as:works of'dis- 
tidguished merits!» Mr,: Macfarren’s! sonata is :a@ masterly com- 
of large plan end elaborate: developement: )/Haydn’s 
f prion of: those) as a ‘and animated. mr 
ts! ofowhiph (the composershus givenso, many: striki 
exampleds it is literally unknown except to the “ oameak 
of! thedgpiang;2who' willnot:allow..a single page of a'great 
inasteie to° them:::M.) Billet played these: pieces in his 
usual sand energetic:style, and was rewarded with the 
highest . The eapriceio ‘of “Haydn produced such ‘a 
marked effect: thatit: is: not likely: to: remain/longer im un- 
metiteth/obscutity! (2 i) od) ols prov, 
~o{ Phe: ypedlists:were'Madame Anna Thillom and Herr Stock- 
hdasen:: Theo'gentiemian® sang some of his'native lieder ina 
chaste andvartistic manner. \ Madanie Thillon, besides Weber's 
*Araby;/O; :Araby ” \(Oberon),) and: one of | those! sparkling 
Frewehiromances:which she bas-made her special property, in- 
troduceda noveltyof decided:beauty andoriginality—a romance, 
- oe ‘brief, called: :¢‘L’ Oiseau: Mort,’ the .com- 
itionsof Mi Vivier, the:celebrated: horn player; who in this 
one ee and charming spécimen of vocal writing has indicated 
talent for composition; which, properly: cultivated, may’ raise 
0 a to am eminencé.as an inventor equal to that which 
thechas long:enjoyed as.a mere executant.. The story related. by 
thecwords of 45:LOiseau Mort” is the lament. of a young girl 
idvervao favourite bird, which lies dead before her. The.attrac- 
tion of the melody isin. its: touching simplicity, and, the . pecu- 
\litir:charatter: of the aécompaniment:.is in exquisite, keeping. 
-This little! gen»-was sung to perfection by Madame Thillon, 
adic apecteeth miithe the warm applause it merited, We believe 
thatsM. Vivier has:com a great number of romances and 
chansonnettes.of the.same kind, which are highly esteemed by 
the: crities:and singers of the continent. 
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10oMan® Kyauumare ‘and Srexom |Reconpr’s Conckrt—The 
Concert) of these :well' known artists took place at the Hanover 
aSquare;Rooms, on; Saturday, ‘Morning last, An excellent pro- 
§ me was provided. The Benfieciaires performed several times 
pring the morning, Mr, Kiallmark played a grand trio by Beet- 
ep Un copiunaion with Sigoori Sivori and Piatti; the Kreutzer 
ata of Beethovén with Sivori, and a concertante duet for ¢oneer- 
atid pidnid with Signor Regondi, in all of which he'sustdined hia re- 
iGo as & pianist,” “Signor Regondi‘played a 8dlo, by Thalberg, 
Buiter, and; besides: the ‘duet with Mri: Kiallmark men- 
‘gioned ‘above a morceau de concert for the concertina, entitled 
o¢h Les: Oiseaux’? which was remarkable for the brilliancy of the 
vapassages,i and. the :facility;.with which.they were played, . The 
_{Smerceay, ithout dopbt, become a “ piece de resistance” for 
‘ al ihe instrument, as it is melodious and well 
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E written, 
‘Catherine Hayes, the Misses Pyne, Signori Marras‘and ‘Paltoni. 
The latter obtained great applause in “ La Danza of Rossini. ‘The 
instrumentlists were Signori Sivori, Piatti, and Bottesini, the con- 
ductors M. Frelon and Mr. Kiallmark...The room was crowded 
by a fashionable audience. “~~~ 
Miss-Dogpr)ann Mr. Linpsay Storse’s Concunt.—The annual 
and morning concert of the above popular artists came off on 
riday, at the Hanover-square Rooms, and attracted a crowded 
and. fashionable audience, The selection was of the best,kind, 
comprising.among others the overtures to Faust, Anacreon, and 
- her 5 f0ng8 °F Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Rossini, with a 
i, and but a few, vocal popularities interspersed, and Beetho- 
B i concerto ae in G major, for the pianoforte. ‘The band, 
which was ully chosen, under the conductorship of Mr. Lucas, 
and the'leadership of Mr. Willy, played the three overtures admi- 






the case. 





yith such, a thoroughly efficient force, and with Mr. 
Sloper at the piatio, nothing less than a perfect performance 
e ‘anticipated: for Beethoven’s Concerto. And such was 
Mr. Sloper was in first-rate play, and’ brought all his 
talents and energies to illustrate in the most: faithful and happiest 
manner the/noble inspiration of the master. Not only in classical 
feeling for his author,and that depth of expression which the mu- 
sic, of :Beethoven, more, perhaps, than of any other composer, 
necessitates, but in ing amet of.execution, perfect finish, and : 
ness of style, did Mr, Lindsay Sloper exhibit his capabilities as a 
pianist of the best school. He was warmly applauded in each 
movement. Mr. Lindsay Sloper also played a Lied ohne worte, 
from book 7, and a study in F minor, by Mendelssohn, the first of 
which was an excellent specimen of graceful and expressive play- 
ing, and the last of mastery and power over the finger-board. Miss 
Dolby’s share of the programme: included the recitative and aria, 
‘““ Eccomi sola,” from: Guglielmi’s,.Homeo e Guilietta ; with Miss 
Eliza Birch; the popular duet from Seméramide,. * Serbami ognor ;” 
the.contralto part in.a quartet of Schimon, with Miss E. Birch, 
Herr, Reichart and Herr Stockhausen; a song by Esser, called 
“The Minstrel’s Curse; with Mdlle, Graumann, Mendelssohn's 
duet, “Herbstlied ;” and George Lindley’s ballad, “Ida.” Miss 
Dolby sang throughout most charmingly, and was recalled several 
times. In Esser’s song; and Linley’s’ ballad, she produced a 
marked sensation by that perfect simplicity and grace which have 
been so long acknowledged as characteristics of her style. _ Ernst 
played his “ Rondo Papageno,” as usual, with immense success, and 
was received at the end with volleys of applause. Another feature 
of the entertainment was a con¢ertino on the contra-basso, played 
with marvellous power and skill, by Bottesini, who has become one 
of the greatest lions of the day, and whose performances invariably 
excite the utmost astonishment and delight." Among the other 
vocalists; we must single out for especial notice Herr Reichart and 
Herr Stigelli, both of whom sang in a most agreeable and pleasing 
manner. Mdile. Graumann was also heard to advantage. The 
concert. afforded the most evident gratification. 

Mapute. .Covuron’s Concert.—Madlle. Coulon, one .of our 
youngest and most promising pianistes, gave her annual morning 
concert at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on 
Wednesday, the 11th instant, to a crowded and fashionable 
audience. The programme was of a moderate length, but the se- 
lection, both instrumental and vocal, was irreproachable. The fair 
beneficiaire performed with great taste and remarkable facility, and 
displayed inthe difficult $ more power than we should have 
imagined, her to possess, judging from the graceful tone of her 
mind and feelings. In the “ Moisé” fantasia of Thalberg, Mdlle. 
Coulon delighted her audience although the piece does not con- 
tain beauties of the classical school in which we should have been 
glad to hear Mdille. Coulon. The duet by J. Herz, in which the » 
composer assisted Mdile. Coulon, also went off with considerable 
éclat, ‘Thé vocal portion of thé ¢oncert was confined to the Misses 
Birch, Miss Messent,and Mdlle. Graumann; Signori S. Tambu- 
rini and Marchesi and Mr. Herberte, all of whom acquitted them- 
selves in a creditable manner, We must not omit to mention that 
Malle; Coulon, with.Meesrs., Rousselot and Sainton, performed Men- 
delssohn’s. magnificent trio in C minor, which alone was worth 
going to the rooms to hear, M. Sainton also performed a violin solo 
admirably, as did Mr. F. Chatterton (one of our first harpists), and 
a M. Frelon performed upon a new instrument called “POrgue & 
Percussion,” which was well received, and appeared to excite some 
curiosity among the audience. H. L. 

Concert ror THE Society or Femate Musrcrans.—This 
concert was as good as those of _ preceding years, and we trust will 
prove as remunerative. The room was crowded to excess. A 
first-rate band had volunteered its services, and many of the most 
distinguished professors now in London came. forward to aid the 
directors in forwarding their benevolent design, The evening’s 
amusement. commenced with Cherubini’s overture to Les Deur 
Journées,” which was closely followed by Mr. Augustus-Braham’s 
Handelian song, in which he displayed a considerable portion 
of his father’s singular ability in pronunciation and emphasis of 
the words. Herr Formes was unanimously encored in “ io 


al factotum,” which he sang splendidly, and Made: 
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. musical performances, the first of which takes place on Tuesday, 
‘when the 
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Johanssen, a Danish lady, received great applause in a cavatina 
from Ernani. This lady has great flexibility of voice, and created 
a very favourable impression, particularly in some of Jenny Lind’s 
Swedish melodies. Madame Anna Zerr sang an aria from the 
Zauberflote, in which she reached F in alt with apparent ease, 
much to the astonishment of her auditors, We are clearly of 
opinion that this lady’s singing upon the stage would create much 
sensation, her style being dramatic and well calculated for effect in 
that arena. Miss Birch sang as well as ever, and Mr. Williams's 
clarionet accompaniment deserves great praise. The Misses Pyne 
also received much applause, and Miss Dolby exhibited her fine 
voice and admirable method in a classical cantata by Miss Laura 
Barker, called “ none,” which we think is decidedly clever. Herrs 
Pischek and Reichart both sang with great effect. We should like 
to see Herr Pischek’s name more often in the concert programmes of 
the season. The other vocalists were Mrs. Noble, Miss Kearns, and 
Miss M. Williams; Mr. Williams, and Mr. Lawler. The instru- 
mentalists were Madame Parish Alvars, who displayed much exe- 
cution on the harp. Signor Bottesini, whose wonderful perform- 
ance on the contra basso created quite a furore, as it invariably 
does, and who was instantly and vociferously encored, and Herr 
Pauer, a young pianist of great promise, who performed Weber's 
“Concert Stiick,” in which he evinced mach taste, and was ably 
backed up by the band. The concert was too long, but appeared 
to give perfect satisfaction to the audience, as indeed could alone 
be the result of such a combination of first-rate talent and excellent 
management. 


Mr. H. C. Cooper. (From a Correspondent).—This eminent 
artiste, whose masterly performances on the violin we have had 
frequent occasions to notice, gave a concert of classical instrumen- 
tal music, on Monday Evening, the 16th instant, at the Concert 
Booms, Mortimer Street. The performance closely resemble done 
of thoselately given by the Beethoven Quartett Society, and com- 
prised the following chefs d’euvre :—Quartett in D minor, No. 38 
—Haydn, Sonata in B flat, No. 4, pianoforte and violin—Mozart ; 
Quartette in A minor, Op. 13—Mendelssohn; Grand Duet (two 
violins) in D minor—Spohr; Quartett, Posthumous, in B flat— 
Beethoven. When we state that the artistes who appeared on the 
occasion were Messrs. W. S. Bennet, P. Sainton, H. Cooper, Hill, 
and Rousselot, we need scarcely say the several pieces were ren- 
dered with the precision, good taste, and finish which invariably 
characterise the public performances of these talented artistes. The 
room was well filled. Amongst the audience we noticed many 
distinguished amateurs and professors who fully participated in 
the enthusiasm the performance elicited, 


Hure Kaurmann anp Son have announced a series of grand 


will exhibit their newly-invented instruments, the 
Harmonichord, Orchestrion, Chordaulodin, Symphonium, and 
Trumpet-Automaton, 


Diorama oF THE Hory Lanp.—At the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, a grand moving diorama of the Holy Landis being exhibited, 
painted by the artists of the “ Panorama of the Nile.” This pic- 
torial exhibition is illustrative of the Exodus of the Israelites ; 
Mount Sinai; Ruins of Petra; the capital of Edom; Bethlehem ; 
Hebron ; Nazareth, and city of Jerusalem, &c. The whole is 


picture ; nevertheless, we must call attention to the highly 
picturesque view of the “ Ford of the Jordan,” the “ Wady Garun- 
del” valley, Petra, Sidon, Beyrot, and of the city of Jerusalem 
itself. Besides being a Diorama of high interest and merit, the 
pictorial representations of the Holy Land are agreeably accompa- 
nied by musical illustrations, which, aided by explanatory obser- 
vations of each view by an intelligent interpreter, render it one 
of the most attractive and instructive exhibitions in the metropolis. 


Mrs. Arexanper Newton anv Miss Extza Warp, gave their 
second Chamber Concert at No. 5, Percy Street, Bedford Square, 
the residence of Mrs. Alexander Newton, on Monday evening last, 
They were assisted by Miss Mary Farmer, Miss Rose Braham, Miss 
Messent, Miss Lizzy Stuart, and Madame Zimmerman, Mr. Win- 
ter and Mr. George Tedder as vocalists; and Miss vii Ward, 
Mr. Viotti Collins, Mr. George Collins, Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 
Master J, Ward, and Mr. Sauvlet, instrumentalists, Mrs, A, 
Newton was conspicuous among the singers for the grand aria, 
“ Gli Angui d’infern,” and the opening cavatina from Sonnambula, 
both of which were admirably given, and M. Sauvlet, the Nether- 
land flautist, who did wonders on his instrument, with his left hand 
only, although he had two hands perfectly available. In this at+ 
tempt at miraculous display, M. Sauvlet has been surpassed by the 
Hibernian flautist, Bill Hickky, who plays variations on one hole, 
We must not omit mentioning how much gratified we were by Mrs, 
Alexander Newton's “ Robin Adair,” an excellent specimen of pure 
ballad singing. The rooms B i crowded. The next soirée is 
announced to take place on Monday evening, 

M. Szexery, the “Hungarian Pianist,” as he styles himself, 
gave the first of a series of two concerts on Thursday evening 
the 12th inst, at the New Beethoven Rooms. Mr. Szekely played 
several times in the course of the evening, and received much ap- 
plause. Various well known artistes assisted, and Mr. Hopkinson 
conducted. The concert gave general satisfaction. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The Creation was again per- 
formed last night, and if possible to a still more crowded audience 
than last week. Miss Birch, Catherine Hayes, Reeves, and Formes, 
as before, were the principal vocalists. In consequence of the suc+ 
cess attendant upon the series of performances, arrangements have 
been made to continue them during next month, Mendelssohn's 
Elijah will be again performed next Friday; the last performance 
of this Oratorio drew the largest amount of the series. Country 
visitors or foreigners before coming to London should previously 
secure tickets or they will run great risk of disappointment, 

‘Tae Musitcat Union.—M. Baugniet is busy in completing a 
most interesting tableau of the musical lions of the London sea- 
son of 1851, who have been engaged at the Musical Union; 
comprising portraits of Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Sainton, Laub, 
Hill, Deloffre, Piatti, Menter, Bottesini, Eckert, Bennett, Pauer, 
Hallé, and also that. of the Director. 

Boststo, The well known chef d’orchestre, has arrived in 
an4 for the purpose of conducting Mr. Weippert's Quadrille 

and, 
Me. Gzorce Hawxrvs, the vocalist, destroyed himself last week 


while labouring under a fit of temporaty insanity. He was in his 
fifty-second year. 








admirably aranged and painted. ‘A coup d’ail of the holy city first 








attracts the eye of the spectator; after which Jerusalem is illus- 
trated within its walls, representing the social life of the inhabit- 
ants, and presenting views of the principal streets, gates, and 
churches, as well as of the most remarkable buildings. ‘Tyre— 
Sydon—Beyrout—the Sea of Galilee—Plain of Esdraelon—Sama- 
ria—Mount Carmel—Lebanon and its venerable cedars—as also 
various other places of interest in Syria and Palestine—next pass 
before the eye in rapid succession; and the whole concludes with 
a Pept and admirably executed representation of the Mosque 
af = (oceupying the site of Solomon’s Temple), painted 

m the on 


from drawing that has been made (as we are 
informed) of t 


t jealously guarded edifice, Where the whole 
d and executed, it would be invidious 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
In future the Subscription for Stamped Copies of the 


* Musical World” will be Five SHinuines PER QUARTER, 
The unstamped Quarterly Subscription will remain at Four ~ 
Shillings. 


The Quarter’s Subscription being now due, Subscribers are 


respectfully requested to forward their Subscriptions without 
delay. If by Post Office Order, payable to Messrs. Myers 
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LLOWAY'S PILLS.—Cure ‘of a disordered tives and 
a when i t hope’ tract of a letter from Mr. Matthew 

oe (H of Chapel H all, Airdrie Poa i Ghee ise of January, 1850.—To 
sa areas te Oe ca yaluable Pills have Levee the means, with God’s 


be could for ould fr Re, considered my case ——_ I had been suffering from a Liver 
plaint of long standing, which during the last two years got so 
18 fre yoy worse,‘ that. every one considered: my condition as hopeless, I, as a last re- 
j ep ites Box of 4 your ur Pills, Thinkbeed gave relief, and by persevering in their 
’ with ‘rubbing ‘night and morning your Ointment over 
if may pa chest. ahapeeckpee right gide, I have by their means alone got completely 
eured, the astonishment o fas i and everybody who knows me. 
(Signed) Mattgew Haryey. 


whisk Letaildees Piils are wepdetaly efficacious in the following complaints :— 


; Ague Constii of Fevers, of all jArec oomplatots umours 
Attias the Bomele a Ulcers 
ous =Com- Consumption Pies Worms of all 
plaints Debility ‘Gout Rheumatism kinds 
Mistahes on the Drops Head-ache Scrofula or King’s Weakness, fro 
in seu Indigestion Evil whatever caus 
oh ap nga te Inflammation. Sore Throats &e., &e. 
Jaundice Tio+Douloureux 
ae at Lrg Loripe pameas sie ‘Drogas Wonsamr ays 244, Strand, (near Sento bas, 
», and most pire owing . ite 8a, throughout 
civilised World, arty aT lls., 225., and 


NB Dietins Beg Ga genres sk ! tng ie ier vat affixed to cach 
VOCAL SCIENCE, 


T aie HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on FRIDAY, June 


Half- Pag they Signor ANELLI has the honour to announ 
that he te Bah ipett the Firs of Pig | at of FOUR LECTURES on’ VOCAL 








NCE, tna th the io of Pe ta ba Cultivating the Voice, by a new and concise }. 


eg » D: Ra eg ty pils can learn singing in half the usual time, and which has 


ie’ first masters, including the high authority of Crescenrint. 


ture Deities oe by Miss Livingstone and Miss Menville. Conductor, |) 


mg Frederic Anelli, Pits Souvenir des Operas” on the Pianoforte. 
Reserved bere 5s.; Si: Tikes age Family Tickets (for Four), 8s. To be had, 
with the 8 i Plan of the ** Method,” at the principal Music Shops. 


Guineas; 
the above terms. 





a 


M, BOSISIO, 


R, JOHN WEIPPERT has the honour to announce to the 
No and Gentry that he has effected an engagement with the above dis 


ruis as oser, who has just arrived from Paris wi! i, entirely new selection |’ 


ic, composed we him expressly for the present seaso: 
M. Bostsio will be the Leader of “John Weippert’s Band, " which is formed of 


the finest Artistes in eee Apply only at John Weipperi’s Quadrille Office, 21a, 





Soho-square. 
NEW PIANOF OATE STUDIES 

semerings BY ALEXANDRE ar ge it 

be Her ina flat rF, va en . 6a. 
“Helio Romine LT pal a8 as 6 
i omataas {0 or the left hand), G fal he tg 1s. 6d. 
*Chant Mane rae oe i 3s, Od. 
** L’Appassi ove ose Bs. Od. 
“La Cireasienne” (0 oectire Sead), Binajor oo 2s. Od. 
**La Gondole,” 2s, Od. 

In the ptess, Six New a Btu by Charles Mayer (of St. P eraburgh), Op. 1 49. 


Wessel & Co., 229, Regent-street, Londo 


SACRED HARMONY,” 


UNpEE the especial PATRONAGE of Her Most Excellent 
MAJESTY,—Just published, price 31s, 6d 
_H. J. HAYCRAFT’S VOLUME OF SACRED HARMONY. 
+ a . A G. A. Macfarren, 
Pram wii Fairey, Lovell’ Ph Philli *4 Brinley 1 a. C, Lucas, Robert 
arne 
isa eon ee and interesting ameree containing works of high merit, 
lik hastil — Atlas 
an allogeties \don ; - ison wigan eer ety A Editors repidanes to, Ghee daivesth, Glou- 
cester-gate, Regent’s-park. 


CRAMER'S STUDIES, 








oh ern oo Bi, md ig we be 


—Single Lessons, One Guinea; aetat one Lessons, Twelve | 
sigbash cTuion Sin 5 ns, Twenty Guineas. Pupils in classes of four at half 


SCHOTT AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Engel, Louis. 


Schott, A. J. 
Theimer, Emile, Op. 4. Nocturne. 
John, Charles. 


Kuhner, W. 
Stasny, Ludw 


Brunner, C, B, 


Schott, A. J. 


Beriot, Ch. 


PIANO SOLO. . 
Op, 22, vas fleur languisante, Morceau de Salon. 


Gotischalk, L.M. 4 4. Hea ere Bear Morceau de Concert, 


Th 
Shamrock, and the Kose, 
5. Scherzo. 


Furo } 
117. Homage a Londres. Waltz. 
Rhein und Main, Nos.10&11. Two Polkas, 
is Nos.12&13. Two Galops 
PIANO DUETS. 


Op, 121. Fleurs Teutoniques. Six Rondinos, 
National Bouquet, The Thistle, 
Shamrock, and Rose. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Op. 76. Sme Duo Concertant. 


VIOLIN, WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO OR ORCHESTRA, 


nach der Schweis, Variations. 
Fantaisie, 


His, Fr. Op. 2, Sehnsueht 
Alard, Delphin, 2) 21, Souvenirs de Mozart, 


Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s Street, 
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GARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


SKETCH of the sdieiate > IMPROV. EMENTS made in th 
FLUTE, with a statement of the ne neen 9 whisk Flutes are uc 
and a comparison between the relative mer 1 Fute, the of 
Bact =a ye et new — inte. by R cHARD EA + 
ers: , Rose, Southampton. Addieon, 914 
' Regent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; = econ New Burling- 
ton-street. Price ls., or if sent by post, 1s. 6d. 


and Cocks & Co., 6, 





(CONSOLATION 


Primevére 
Violette 


Marche Militaire a ie 
Trois ie alee (3rd set) oy 


Scene d 
Nocturne 


BLUGERTHAL'S: Lacie i 


on os one ore 


“4 3 e - 


mpromptu a ws oe ove 
Riarataid Beale and €o., oe nee nore 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, . 


THALBERG Airs, 
PRAEGER” we ne peo ba Wirgptenion, 
oo omen 

HERZ a Syiphida 
MORI one pa ove omance sans Paroles, 
SCHULZ ... fee lodie. 
MULLER ... ov Anna Bolena. 
RI 3 as - hd 
QURY sn vm . tn § penne, 

And, AMARANTH, by E. SILAS. Also,” ‘Six new on favourite Polkas by 








KAZYNSKI, Balas 2o- cae each Grae, Beale, ad 0, 20h 8 at § 
“WEW MUSIC. 1G 
TBE WORLD ISA FAIRY RING, Ballad ¥ 6 aso 
0 e 1 3 com) r 
Fe Pan ; ancbonee Re Mg males dong of “ Early Days, Cal away, Cavatina, 


The Happy day, The Old and New Year, Her hme = was 


London: Z. T. ce 45, High Holborn. 





H 





olume ‘of this Work is now Published in the 
i sae Beale, ata. Co., 201, Regent-street; 


rr ee 


ST, MARTIN'S HALL, LONG AGRE, 


Unger Immediate baa, By Bo ahs H. RR A eet Be Ser 


ERR ro ae THRE end SON, eats will have the 
honour of giving nae geen, on Tues- 
oP ane, Wh ai, foe beg FP 30th 



















































THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


| Be. is respectfully anaonnced that on TUESDAY EVENING 

will be performed for the sixth time in this country Auber’s Grand Opera, 
IL PRODIGO, 

(recently produced with immease success at the Academie de Musique, Paris, under 

the name of L'Infant Prodigue.) 


Jeftele ove ove oes ove Madame SONTAG. 
Nefte ovo ove eve ove Madame UGALDE. 
Reuben ovo ove ove oe M. MASSOL. 
Azaele oe ove ove ove Signor GARDONI. 
Amenofi ove ase ose eve Signor MERCURIALI. 
Nemrod oe ove eee oe Signor CASANOVA. 
Canope ove ooo ove oon Signor SCO’ 
Monoton ove ove ove os Signor SCAPINI. 

ris oo oe ove ooo Signor COLETTI. 
Lia, ove oe & ove Mle.CAROLINA ROSATI. 


The Couplets of the Chamelier, in the fourth act, will be sung by Madame UGALDE. 
The new scenery by Mr. Charles Marshall. In the flencnd a1 and Third Acts a Grand 
Divertissement (composed by M. Paul Taglioni) og | the celebrated Pas de 
Poignards, by Mdlle. Carolina Rosati, supported by Mdlles. Kohlenburg, Rosa, 
Esper, Julien, Lamoreux, Dantonie, Aussandon, Pascales, Allegrini, Soto, Soldansky, 
Emma, Eliza, Lavinia, Beale, and the ladies of the corps de ballet. The Opera to 
commence at half-past 7 o'clock. Applications for boxes, stalls and tickets to be 
made at the box-office of the theatre. 

On Wednesday, FIDE LIO (eighth time), Leonora, Mdlle. SOPHIE CRUVELLI, 
being the last time it can be given before re end of the Season; with, first time this 

“LA PROVA D’ UN OPERA SERIA,” principal characters. by Signor Cal- 
zolari, Signor Lablache, Signor F. Lablache, and Madame Ugalde. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR MR. COSTA.—On FRIDAY next, 27th June, 
an Extra Performance of Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH. Vocalists—Miss Catherine 
Hayes, Miss E. Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams; Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr 
Formes. The Orchestra, the most extensive availa! le in Exeter Hall, will consist 
of (including 16 double basses) neatly 700 Performers. Tickets 3s.; reserved, 5s. ; 
Central Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the Society's office, 6, in Exeter 
Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


PROGRAMME 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Monpay Morwine, June 23rd. 
To commence at — terminate at Five. 








Trio in C Mixor, Op. 1.—Pianoforte. Viel, ce Violoncello—Messrs. 


Brintzy Ricuarps, Ernst, and Pratrr ove ove «. Beethoven, 
Allegro con Brio. 
Andante Cantabile con variazioni. 
Minuetto—Trio. 
Finale—Prestissimo. 
Arta—Crudel! Ah no mio ben—Miss CaTHERINE HaYEs ... oe Mozart, 
So1o, PranororTe—Mr. = ad RIcHARDS 
Ph tee ae Vision ”’—Romani 43 < the * we Richards, 
racteristic ag a oO. chnell “und bewe: lich 
Lied one worte in E & ove o od » Mendelssohn. 
The Fountain oon ove Sterndale Bennett, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


SECOND APPEARANCE OF MADAME VIARDOT. 
SECOND NIGHT OF LE PROPHETE. 
(N,TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 24th, will be performed Meyer- 


deer’s Grand Opera, 
LE PROPHETE. 


Fides, ove Madame VIARDOT. 
(Her second appearance this season). 

Bertha, bee ove oo ove ove ae CASTELLAN. 

Jean of Leyden, ... ne one bea gnor MARIO. 

Count Oberthal, ... ove ee pam Sent ee 

Serjeant,; ... eee oe ave ove bn ante panne 2 
or an 

Peasants, ose ose ove on {Sienor RACHE 

Geona, oe «we ve ove de Signor STIGELLI. 

Mathisin, ... px ea! ne ol Lage POLONINI. 

Faceano, ... a iss és ws _Herr FORMES. 


The Chorus in the grand Coronation Scene of the Third Act — combine the 
powers of the Full Orchestra, the Military Bands, the Chorus and 
The Incidental Ballet in the Skating Scene will be supported by Madlle. Louise 
Taglioni and M. Alexandre, and coinprise the celebrated Quadrille des Patineurs. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor,—M R, COSTA. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, JUNE 26th; a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take 
place. Full particulars —_ be duly announced. 
OMMENCE aT E1cut o’CLock 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tubes to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


Signor RONCONTI has arrived, and will make his first appearance in a few days. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


M. SCIPION ROUSSELOT 


Begs to announce that he will give, for his Benefit an 


EXTRA EVENING PERFORMANCE, 


Being the last meeting this season, on WEDNESDAY, Jul; 1851, at, of, sight 
o'clock ; Quartetts tocommence at a quarter-past eight; w when the fellowing 


artistes will appear :— 
bier: HERR ERNST, 
P. SAINTON, H. COOP gd 
And Signor CA ag rode SIVORL 
Viola, Mr. H. HILL. 8. ROUSSELOT. 
Contra-basso, Signor BOTTESINI. we” forte, Mdlle, COULON. 
Vocalist, Miss DOLBY. 

The pi e will include a Duet for Violin and Tenor, by Spohr, performed by 
sieum Sivori and Ernst: a Duet for Violin and Contra-basso, played by Messrs. 
Sivori and Bottessini; and a Quintett (No. 3) with Contra-basso, originally com- 
posed by 8. Rousselot, for the late celebrated Dragonetti, performed by Messrs. Ernst, 
Cooper, Hill, Rousselot, and Bottesini. 

Reserved seats half-a-guinea. The Members, Subscribers of the Society, will have 
aright toa — Seat for the usual price of the Subscription. U; Seats 
seven shillings, to be obtained of Messrs, Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit Street, 

Regent Street, and at the principal Music Sellers. 


MISS BASSANO AND HERR KUHE 


BES to announce that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
Square, on TUESDAY, the 24th of JUNE, 1851. Vocalists—Mesdames Catherine 
ayes, Birch, Eliza Birch, Joh and B ; Messrs. Stigelli, Marchesi, 
Jules Stockhausen, and Pischek, Instrumentalists—Madame Parish Alvars, Messrs. 
Ernst, Piatti, and Herr Kuhe. Conductors—Messrs. Brinley Richards, Robert Green, 
and Biletta. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Reserved Seats, Fifteen oe each, To 
be had of all principal Musicsellers, and of Miss Bassapo, 19, Osnaburgh-street, 
Regent’s-park, and of Herr Kuhe, 18, Princes-street, Cavend'sh-square. 














CoxcertixA—Contra-Basso—Signor Borr 


Pranororte Duert—Andante con Variazioni, ( Op. ‘$3—Mr. ¢ CrPRIaNt 


Potrer and Mr, Brinuey RicHarps ... ove ove oe Mendelssohn, 
Part II, 
Sonata ix A Mason—Pianoforte and Violin— 
Mr, Butntey Ricuarps and Herr Egnst... ove o. Mozart, 
Molto, 
Finale—Presto. 
Ronpo- Somnambula—Miss Oe Hayes ... ove ow Bellini. 
Soxo, PranororTe,—Mr. BrinLey RicHARDs, 
,, Moonlight Serenade ove ove 
** Angela ”—Romance Richards. 
Scnerzo—The Rivulet and the Birds 


Broadwood’s Patent Grand Piano Fortes will be used at y ere a a. 
The Vocal Music will be accompanied by Mr. 
Subscription to both Concerts, One Guinea. Single Tickets Ei Hight Shillings each, 


MR. CRIVELLI 


EGS ee and the pr that a Third 
of Rules for Seas of the ¥. Volos =e be had of his 
Music-sellers. 








THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


- MISS GODDARD 


BESS to announce that she will give her First EVENING 
CONCERT on WEDNESDAY. JUNE 25, 185i, when she will be assisted by 
Messrs. Sivori, Piatti, Bottesini, Pischek, Reichart, &c. &c.; Misses Dolby, Johannsen, 
and Fraser. Conductors—Sig. E. Biletta, Sig. G. Fossi, and Herr Schmidt. To 
commence at Eight o’clock. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Single ‘Ticket, 7s. To be 
had at the precip Music Publishers,‘and of Miss Goddard, 14, Clarendon-villas, 


AMATI VIOLONCELLO 


T° be Sold, the Property. of an Amateur. It 1s a beautiful 
specimen of” the Cremona r, and will be sold for much below its value. 
To be seen at Messrs, Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street, Corner of Hanover-street. 
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Printed and Published, for the Pro) Sd Clapham’ Rood by VETO ce rege Mrers, of No. rel 
Studley Villas, Studley Ro oad, in the h of ie eae at the 
office of Myxnrs and Co., 22, Tovinesk Street, Covent h of St. 
Paul, where all Bo rremgy for the Editor are to We saddreedy pa pei 








To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, W 8, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers, —Satuzday, Fane 21, 16 al, iw 











